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Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains a series of pictures showing 
life and sport in Hudson Bay, the portraits of 
two celebrated trotting horses, and other interest- 
ing features. 

An WLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT twill be issued 
gratuttously with the viext Number of 
WEEKLY.. 


THE QUESTION OF NATIONAL 
AUTHORITY. 


OME of the leading Democratic papers 

strongly advise the passage of the ap- 
propriation bills by Congress, and the refer- 
ence of the pending questions to the coun- 
try. Many of the Congressional leaders 
urge the same course. But “the heads of 
parties, like snakes, are governed by the 
tail ;” and the cynical remark of the British 


) stateeman—the truth of which in general 


we do not admit, for its truth would be fatal 
to a republican system—is suggested by the 
performances of the Democrats in Congress. 
Whether they adjourn or not, the result of 
their action has been the renewed union of 
the Republican party in defense of the great 
principle established by the war. It is im- 
possible that men like Mr. BAYARD and Mr. 
KERNAN should not see this plainly, and as 
party men it is impossible that they should 
not regret it. They can not accuse the Re- 
publicans of re-opening the question. It 
was the deliberate decision of the Demo- 
cratic caucus at the close of the late session 
of Congress to force this issue, and it is both 
a confeasion of weakness and an immense 
blunder. The only real questions before the 
country were those of financial administra- 
tion and of reform, upon both: of which, 
however, the Republican position was best. 
Resumption had been peacefully and pros- 
perously accomplished. The refunding pol- 
icy was a great triumph, and the only real 


_-impuise of reform was-among Republicans. 


In such a situation, wé grant, as in the thun- 
der-shower, “something must be done,” by 
the Democrats; but nothing could have 
been less wise than to bring forward the 
fundamental question settled by the war as 
the Democratic platform. This, however, 
has been done. The evasion of calling it 
“the army at the polls,” and “overawing 
freemen,” and “bayonets and ballots,” is sim- 
ply silly. The argument, in the few Demo- 
cratic speeches that have assumed to argue, 
has been that the States alone are to de- 
termine for themselves when the national 
authority may be enforced within their bor- 
ders. A member of Congress from Missis- 
sippi, upon the eve of secession, talked loud- 
ly of the “sovereign State of Mississippi” — 
a State which éxisted solely by the national 
consent—and we have had precisely the 
same spectacle now. The inherent defect 
of the Democratic party was never more ap- 
parent than in the course prescribed by the 
caucus, and thus far followed in Congress. 


Another of its fatal defects will be mani-. 


fest when the appeal is made to the coun- 
try. Democratic orators and papers con- 
tantly assume an utter want of intelligence 
upon the part of the American people, and 
that they are to be influenced by the same 
kind of demagogic appeals which sway the 
mob:of European capitals. Even Demo- 
cratic Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress depict the national government, of 
which they are parts, as a kind of overbear- 
ing and menacing monster of despotism 
seeking to destroy popular liberty. They 
describe it as if it were something different 
from the people and above them, and speak 


. of it as the Parliamentary leaders of 1645 in 
England spoke of the STUART monarchy and + 


royal irresponsibility. The American peo- 
ple, to whom these orators address them- 
selves, they seem to suppose to be an ig- 
‘norant, prejudiced, desperate multitude, 
ground under the heel of an intolerable tyr- 


anny, totally unable to reason or to observe, 


and ready to accept any thing as true that 
may be said to them. The other evening, 
for instance, at Tammany Hall, Mr. Car- 
LISLE, of Kentucky, who recently made a 
strong and temperate speech in Congress, 
delivered a harangue Which, as an address 
to intelligent Americans, was extraordinary. 
He said that “the representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled” had 
resolved that hereafter there should be no 
military interference at elections, and this 
will, which was the will of the majority of 
the people of the United States, had been 
contemptuously overruled by the Executive 
under the control of the minority. Now 


Mr. Cariistz knows that under existing 


laws military interference at elections is 
impossible; he knows that the veto of the 


President was just as constitutional as the | 


vote of Congress; he knows that the veto 
was not contemptuous; and he knows that 
the will of the majority of the people—even 
if he knew what it is, and he does not know 
scan only make itself felt constitutionally. 
He knows that the implication of his remark 
is the monstrous untruth that the will of 
the majority is the rightful government, 
whereas it is only the will of a constitution- 
al majority constitutionally expressed which 
is the rightful government. Mr. CARLISLE 
despised the intelligence of his audience, as 
many journals despise the intelligence of 
their readers, or he would not have made 


‘such a speech.- Its apparent aim was to 


| represent the Democratic party as the party 
of political purity, and when he sat down, 
Mr. JoHN T. HOFFMAN rose and compliment- 
ed him. Mr,CaR.isLe is from Kentucky, 
and he possibly did not know the bitter 
irony of that situation. Mr. HOFFMAN is 
popularly known in New York as “ TWEED’s 
Governor,” and his authority upon purity 
of elections is not great. 

The Democratic party, then, proposes to 
make State sovereignty and jealous hostil- 
ity to the national government its platform 
for the election of 1880. It is a challenge 
which the- Republicans will gladly accept. 
The effort to represent the Republicans as 
advocates of the army at the polls can be 
very easily and “contemptnously” baffled 
by quoting the law and the declared will- 
ingness of.the President to sign any bill to 
make the law more efficient. This done, 
the war will be carried into Africa. It will 
be shown that the whole agitation is a pre- 
text, that it is defended upon a plea which 
the war has settled, and that its object is 
free fraud and violence at the polls. Jeal- 
ousy of the national government and fear 
of an illegal use of the army can not be 
awakened in the American people, and when 
the effort is led by those who rose in rebell- 
ion to overthrow the government, and who 
do not love the army, there will be a whole- 
some and not mischievous “uprising of the 
people.” That this should be the character 
of the campaign may be regretted, but if the 
great question is still undecided, it should 
be fully argued before the country. It is 
pitiful that party organs should seriously 
assert that the bill to suspend the national 
authority was vetoed because the Adminis- 
tration means to use the army at the next 
election. Among many atarutes which for- 
bid such action, this is one: 


Every officer or other person in the mflitary or 
naval service who by force, threat, intimidation, order, 
advice, or otherwise prevents or attempts to prevent 
any qualified voter of any State from freely exercising 
the right of suffrage at any general or special election 


in such State, shall be fined not more than $6000 and. 


imprisoned at hard labor not more than five years.” 


Military interference at the polls by order 
of President HaYEs, supported by his cabin- 
et, is a proposition so ridiculous that noth- 
ing but the contempt for the intelligence 
of the people of which we have spoken 
would ever suggest it. By all means let us 
see whether the Bulldozers can elect a Pres- 
ident upon the ground that the Republicans 
propose to intimidate voters. ; 


MR. MARCY’S “JOKE.” 


SENATOR KERNAN is a decided Democrat, 
but he is honorably eminent for not being 
an acrid partisan, and upon the great ques- 
tions of the electoral troubles of 1876, the 
finances, and the propositionof Messrs. THUR- 
MAN and BECK to attempt to coerce the 
Executive by adjourning Congress without 


passing the appropriation bills, he has shared. 


the better sentiment of his party and of the 
country. But we observe that his political 
memory needs a little rubbing up. During 
his recent speech, when Mr, MORRILL asked 
him if WILLIAM L. Marcy, to whom Senator 
KERNAN had alluded, was the same one who 
was generally credited with the remark, “To 
the victors belong the spofle,” the Senator 
replied : 


**T have ‘heard it stated that Mr. Maroy said that, 
and it was doubtless a joke when some men were 
whining.... because of achange. .... I suppose Mr. 
Maroy, in answer to some mournful complaining, 


said that to the victors belong the spoils, and that’ 


it was proper to put some of his own political friends 
in office.”. 


Mr, Marcy undoubtedly said it, but not at 
all jocosely, nor under any such circum- 
stances as Senator KERNAN—doubtless to 
make his point against the Republicans 
mourning over the loss of the Senate offices 
—chooses to state. 

The remark was made. by Mr. MARCY in 
January, 1832, in secret session, when the 
nomination of MARTIN VAN BUREN to be 
minister to England was under considera- 
tion. It was.a Senate of very able men, 


and the ablest took part in the debate. 


HENRY CLay, in opposing confirmation, had 
eloquently attacked what he called the 


New York system of pofitical proscription, | 


which President Jackson was introducing 
into the national civil service. Mr. CLay 


was a party leader, and so was Mr. WEB- 


STER. But neither of them had ever seen, 
nor had the country ever known, such “an 
inquisition for spoils,” as Mr. WEBSTER call- 
ed it, as that which General JACKSON un- 
dertook, and which is detailed in the polit- 
ical correspondence ofthetime. “Ifit were 


-to be perpetuated,” said Mr. Cray, “if the 


offices, honors, and dignities of the people 
were to be put up to the scramble, and to 
be decided by the results of every Presiden- 
tial eléétion, our government and our insti- 
tutions, becoming intolerable, would finally 
end in a despotism as miserable as that of 
Constantinople.” What Mr. CLay depre- 
cated as a fatal system has long been ac- 
cepted by his successors not only as justifi- 
able, but as essential to successful govern- 
ment by partys But public opinion is 
gradually perceiving that his warning was 
timely and wise. It was to Mr. CLay espe- 
cially that Mr. Marcy, the friend of Mr. 
Van BUREN and a Senator from his State, 
addressed his reply. He began by saying 
that he had not intended to speak upon the 
main question, but that Mr. CLay’s remarks 
went beyond the candidate and affected the 
State of New York. He continued: 

‘*I know, Sir, that it is the habit of some gentlemen 
to speak with censure or reproach of the politics of New 
York.. Like other States, we have contests, and, as a 

necessary consequence, triumphs and defeats. The 
State is large, with great and diversified interests. In 


some parts of it commerce is the object of general pur- 
suit; in others, manufactures and agriculture are the 


chief concerns of its citizens. We have men of enter- 


prise and talents who aspire to public distinction. Itis 
natural to expect from these circumstgnces and others 
that might be alluded to that her politics should excite 
more interest at home, and attract more attention 
abroad, than those of many other States in the con- 
federacy. It may be, Sir, that the politicians of New 
York are not so fastidious as some gentlemen are as 
to disclosing the principles on which they act. They 
boldly preach what they practice. When they are con- 
tending for victory, they avow their intention of en- 
joying the fruits of it.- If they are defeated, they ex- 
pect to retire from office. If they are successful, they 
claim, as a matter of right, the advantages of success. 
They see nothing wrong in the rule that to the victor 
belong the spoils of the enemy.” 

In the Life of Jackson, Mr. PARTON says 
that Mr. Marcy acknowledged, when he 
was honestly writing out his speech for the 
press, that he would have willingly recalled 
the phrase. But it was perfectly apt. It 
described the system so accurately that it 
was in itself an argument. For it implied 
that such a system ne ily changed an 
election from a contest of principles and 
policies into a desperate scramble for plun- 
der, and that a party in a republic comes 
into power at the polls as CROMWELL’s 
army entered Drogheda, to sack and rav- 
age, and to give no quarter. It is no won- 
der, of course, that elections are furious con- 
tests, and that in our quadrennial choice of 
President, which is but a fierce struggle of 
hundreds of thousands of “ins” with a mill- 
ion of “ outs,” all sensible observers see the 
weak spot of our system. Mr. Marcy, of 
course, retorted upon Mr. Cay that he, too 
when in power, believed in taking good 
care of his friends, and, if he had the 
chance, would do preeisely what the Presi- 
dent was doing. The vote upon Mr. VAN 
BUREN’s confirmation was a tie, 23 upon 
each side. Vice-President CALHOUN gave 
his casting vote in the negative, and the 
Senate did not advise and consent to the 
confirmation of Mr.VaAN BUREN. But his 
friends said that it made him both Vice- 
President and President. 
joke that Mr. Marcy uttered, But it is 
surely something gained for good govern- 
ment, for honorable politics, and for nation- 
al morality that forty-seven years after his 
famous words were spoken, during whi 
the abuse defended by them had beco 
not only a practice but a principle, the evil 
should have been so peremptorily challenged 
by the good sense of the country that a 
practical effort should be honestly making 
in its very chief seats to restore a reasona- 
ble and respectable system. 


MR, FROUDE AND COPYRIGHT.’ 


At the late annual dinner of the Royal 
Academy in London—at which the new 
president, Sir FREDERIC LEIGHTON, presided, 
and the Prince of Wales and other notable 
personages were present—it was hoped that 
Mr. BRET HARTE would respond to the toast, 
“Science and Literature.” In his absence 
Mr. FrRovupE, the historian, spoke, and said 
courteously that in Mr. HARTE’s writings are 
‘the most delicate humor and pathos which 
are to be found in any modern writer.” He 
then proceeded to remark upon the better 
understanding which has lately grown up 
between the two countries in respect to 
copyright, and alluded with force and good- 
humor to the fact that the arrangement 
upon the subject: which is mutually desired 
by English and American authors is assail- 
ed by “ free-traders” as a huge monopoly. 
The argument, he says, seems to be that bet- 
ter books were written before copyright was 
invented than are written now, and better 
books, therefore, will be written when it is 
done away with altogether. 

But authors, he thinks, are quite poor 


It was, indeed, no 


enough already, and public men have some- 
times queer ideas as to the encouragement 
of letters. He has discovered recently that 
in Queen ANNE’s time it was.proposed that 
men of letters should be allowed to import | 
a hogshead or two ‘of tobacco yearly as a 


promotion of literary activity and produc- | 


tion. But, said Mr. Froupe, “Let us and 


the Americans come to an understanding, | 
and I think literature will thrive better than | 
under the discipline proposed.” Undoubt- 
edly Mr. FROUDE speaks for all British au- | 


thors, who have very friendly relations of | 
courtesy with American publishers, and who | 


know perfectly well that in the absence of | 


any understanding they have nothing but | 
that courtesy upon which to depend. They 
know, also, as Professor HUXLEY stated plain- | 
ly before the British Copyright Commission, 


that it is useless to defer all action until 


the absolute right of property in literary | 


productions is acknowledged, because that 


would be.to take no step forward. An ar-— 
rangement which should secure in this coun- 
try to English writers some of the limited 


rights of property in their works which are 
allowed them in England ought not to be 
impracticable if undertaken with a sincere 


desire to find a common ground of agree- | 


ment. | 
In reaching such a conclusion, national 
traditions and characteristics and situations, 
together with vested rights and property 


‘interests, must all be taken into careful con- 


sideration. “Let us and the Americans 
come to an understanding,” says Mr. FRoupE, 
and it will ‘be a common advantage. But 


obviously no such understanding could be | 


reached without concessions upon all sides. 
There is no doubt, however, that suitable 


concessions would be made, and that the 


long controversy might be put in the way 
of happy settlement. The speech of Mr. 
FROUDE shows, at least, how one of the chief | 
parties in interest, the English author, feels. 


COMEDY IN COURT. 


The World recently published a new “ Bab | 
Ballad,” with illustrations, but we had not 
supposed that a prose version of it would be. 
immediately presented in one of our courts’ 
of justice. The ballad described the ar- 
raignment of a nobleman in a police court, 
and the profound deference of the bench to) 
the dock when the judge comprehended that 
it was an actual peer, a living duke, upon 
whom the law had dared to lay its hand. 
How he apologized humbly, and respectful- 


ly invited his Grace to a seat upon the bench, - 


is duly set forth in instructive and sug- 
gestive verse. It is, however, no offense, we 
trust, to the excellent author of “ Bab” to re- 
mark that late proceedings in the Brooklyn 
City Court are more comical than his comic 


rhymes. Messrs. JOHN W. FLAHERTY and | 


GEORGE C. BENNETT, City Works Commis- 
sioners, after a trial of more than six weeks, 
and a consultation of the jury for thirty 
hours, were found guilty of conspiring to 
defraud the’city of $50,000 by placing sine- 
curists, or men who did nothing for the 
money, upon the pay-rolls of the city. This 
is @ rapidly increasing and gross offense. 
The infidelity of public officers to their 
trusts is a crime which strikes at the confi- 
dence which is the vital force of free insti- 
tutions. The general looseness of morals 
upon the subject is a great and alarming 


peril, and there is no offense in the punish- 


ment of which the courts should be more 
prompt and vigorous. Apparently no trial 
‘could have been fairer than the one of which 
we speak, and no verdict more deliberately 
reached. It was therefore to be expected 
that nothing would occur to diminish the 
solemn warning at a time and in a commu- 
nity where it is most needed. But this is 
the point at which the comedy begins. 

The day of sentence arrives. The court- 
room is densely crowded, and the judge 
takes his seat amid a silence “painful in 
its intensity.” The District Attorney, by 
his representative, moves for sentence, say- 
ing—as it were a sucking dove—that the 
great lesson that officers must not betray 
their trusts and defraud the community 
has been already taught by the conviction; 
that the prosecution has no desire of venge- 
ance—above all, no wish for undue or ex+ 
treme punishment. The defendants have 
been by no means charged with appropria- 
ting the public money to their own use: far 
from it!—perish the thought!—they have 
only taken the money of other people, and 
given it fraudulently to third parties. That 
is all. And, after all, since they have been 
convicted, what is that? With these re- 
marks the whole question is submitted to 
the discretion of the Court. The counsel 
for the defendants rises solemnly, and re- 
sponds that he has no language to express 
his sense of the justice of the prosecution, 
which does credit to its head and heart. 
He should never, of course, for a thoment, 
believe his clients “to be guilty of that 
which they seem to have been found tech- 
nically guilty of,” and he could add mathiog 


| 
| 
| 
4 
} 
| 


took the money for your own use. 


like felons.” 
‘other representative, here rises to urge anx- 
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to the fitting words that had been spoken. 
“Vengeance is mine,” saith the Lord. His 
clients’ errors, if errors there be, are of the 
head, not of the heart. He is sure that his 
Honor could never undertake to humiliate 
these excellent men “ by even approaching 
a sentence whith might make them look 
The District Attorney, by an- 


iously that the dreadful Penitentiary be not 
thought of, and that nothing but a fine be 
imposed. The judge arises and asks to 


‘have his memory refreshed about the stat- 


ute, and then deferentially remarks to their 
Graces—that is to say, to the gentlemen at 
the bar—“ Mr. FLAHERTY and Mr. BENNETT 
will please rise. As you are aware, I have 
but a single duty to perform. I remember 
your social positions, and therefore I take 
great pleasure in finding in this statute a 


‘certain limitation;” and having called at- 


tention to it, ‘I shall take pleasure in hear- 
ing any thing these gentlemen have to say.” 
The gentlemen thereupon, one after the oth- 
er, remark that if an error has been commit- 
ted, it was of the head, not of the heart; 
they did only what every body did, and they 
leave the Board in a better condition than 
when they entered it. The judge in reply 
tenderly observes that, “ Accepting the sug- 
gestion which has been made, and made so 
discreetly by counsel and yourselves, I have 
to impose upon each of you a fine of $250, as 
provided in the statute.” The tributes of 
respect from the bar and the bench here 
end, the attending friends advance to con- 
gratulate, and the comedy closes. 

This needs only to be set to Pinafore mu- 
sic, with the World’s “ Bab Ballad” as a pre- 
lude, and a run like that of the Pinafore 
may be safely predicted. It appears from 
this play that it is not the taking of public 
money and the illicit use of it which con- 
stitutes a real wrong, but the taking of 


such money for your own private pocket. 


But to the spectator of the comedy, sitting 
meditatively in the pit, it seems that if the 
purposes for which the money is appropri- 
ated are yours, it is*very much as if you 
And it 
also seems to that spectator that if courts 
and counsel are to bend obsequiously before 
the respectability of those who are deliber- 
ately convicted of malappropriation of the 
public money intrusted to them, the courts 
of law are in great danger of falling not 
only into comedy, but into contempt. | 


BIMETALLISM. 


THERE is little doubt that reasonable bi- 
metallism has made recently very rapid 
progress in public favor, and the speech of 
Mr. MorTON, of New York, terse and vigor- 
ous as it was, and Mr. M‘CULLoGH’s lecture 
at Cambridge, are striking illustrations of 
the fact. Upon the pending question of 


the free coinage of silver and the issue of 


silver certificates, all reasonable gold, and 
gold and silver, men-are in accord. Mr. 
GEORGE WALKER, for instance, is one of the 
earliest, ablest, and most consistent of the 
bimetallists, but he is strenuously opposed 
to free coinage. Indeed, the policy that he 
approves is to stop silver coinage altogeth- 
er, that the countries which have demone- 
tized silver may not overwhelm us with it, 
and that a reconsideration of the whole 
question be forced upon the leading powers 
of the world. If we do not misunderstand 
the purpert of the appropriation moved by 
Mr. KERNAN for Mr. BAYARD, it is to cover 
the expense of a delegate to a monetary 
conference which might reach some other 
conclusion than that of last year; and in 
which the American representative might 
say to his European associates, in the words 
of Mr. MorToN: “We will not attempt to 
help you out of your troubles until you 
agree with us to use silver as a measure of 
value. We are ready to enter into such a 
mutual compact with you as will have the 
effect of restoring silver to its old steadi- 
ness of value, so that it may again be a 
measure of other values.” And Mr. Mor- 
TON added, what we suppose to be the feel- 
ing of all honorable and. honest bimetal- 
lists: “Let us not attempt to force the issue 
of silver beyond the amount, which can be 
used as a circulating medium, until Euro- 


- pean nations will join us in making a silver 


currency equivalent in value to gold.” 

This is the aim of the bimetallists of whom 
We speak, and this is as far as possible from 
the wild and ignorant and dangerous schemes 


' Which are represented by the bill for the free 


coinage of silver and the issue of certificates 
upon silver bullion. This is a scheme to 
issue & government certificate, or to stamp 
4 coin, alleging that eighty-four cents’ worth 
of silver is a hundred cents. It is, in oth- 
er words, as Mr. MorTON fitly characterized 
it, . “ the repudiation, pure and simple, of 
one-sixth part of all indebtedness, public 
and private.” It is a bill discriminating in 
favor of silver mines; and if the owners of 
Silver are to be benefited at the expense 
of other people, why should not the owners 


of other commodities be aided in the same 
way? If the government is to store one 
kind of property, issue certificates upon it, 
and make them a legal tender, why should 
it not do the same with all other kinds of 
property? Then, indeed, the currency would 
be “based upon the property of the coun- 
try,” as the advocates of French assignats 
contended that it should be, and as the in- 
flationists and paper-money men in this 


‘country have echoed. There is no clearer 


or better way of reducing the argument to 
its absolute absurdity. — | 

To call eighty-four cents a dollar, and to 
compel men to receive them for their wages 
as a dollar,is a fraud. A coin containing 
412+ grains of silver is to-day, at the pres- 
ent value of silver in the market, worth 
only eighty-four cents. A law compelling 
the government to coin as a dollar all silver 
that offers, would allow the German Gov- 
ernment and all owners of silver to “pour 
it into our mints to receive for every eighty- 
four cents a legal-tender silver dollar. They 
will make by this simple process nearly 
twenty per cent., and our own people, who 
will be obliged to receive the coins as legal 
tender, will ‘be the losers.” Men who re- 
ceive wages understand that it is not the 
stamp of the government which gives val- 
ue. That stamp merely attests fineness 
and weight. The government might, in- 
deed, stamp a piece of tin with the word 
dollar, but no sane man supposes that the 
stamp would make it worth a dollar, and if 
a man should give a day’s work for it he 
would be a fool. The special correspond- 
ent of the New York Herald in Washington 
publishes a list of the various bills which 


have been introduced in Congress to make 


every body rich by providing in various 


ways that something less than a dollar. 
shall be called a dollar. The “ working- 


man,” however, for whom all these financial 
doctors are so very anxious, will remember 
that in France and in the United States, 
in the days of assignats and of Continental 
currency, it took three hundred dollars to 
buy a jackknife. If Mr. DE La Matyr’s 


one thousand million paper dollars should 


be issued, it would take just as much labor 
to pay for labor as before, and it would be 
as true as ever that labor alone, not the 
printing-press, produces wealth. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
REPUBLICANS. 


‘WE are often asked what good German 


‘Republican paper can be recommended for 


distribution in districts where there is a 
large German vote, and we have always 
mentioned the New York Republikaner, which 
is the only German Republican paper pub- 
lished in New York. It is now a weekly, 
but a daily issue is proposed, and it will 
be furnished at a surprisingly cheap rate. 
There are more than four hundred German 
newspapers in the country, and ‘they are 
chiefly “independent ;” a small number are 
positively and “regularly” Republican, and 
of these the Republikaner is a well-edited 
and intelligent example. It is, so far as 
we know, uncommitted to any Presidential 
candidate, and would warmly support the 
“ standard-bearer’ whom the National Con- 
vention should select. We observed recent- 
ly a statement that the large proportion of 
the German-American press in this State 


would probably prefer the candidacy of Mr. 


SHERMAN, because of his practical states- 
manship. However this may be, the great 
number of German-born voters—of whom 
there are seven or eight hundred thousand— 
many of whom are reached only by newspa- 
pers in their native tongue, make the ques- 
tion of the selection of a journal one of im- 
portance, and we can testify to the stanch 
Republicanism of the Republikaner. 


THE NEW ORLEANS CHURCH 
ORDER. 


WE areglad to state that the recent order 
of the Chief of Police in New Orleans, upon 
which we commented, requiring that the 
colored churches should be closed at ten 
o’clock in the evening, has been recalled by 
the Mayor, and the following order substi- 


tuted: 
“ New Ontzans, May 5, 1879. 


| “Thomas N. Boylan, Chief of Police: 


Siz,—You will please issue the following 
order, on the subject of noisy churches, to the police: 
‘Whenever, after 10 r.., in any charch, there shali be 
any noise and tumult so as to disturb the neighbor- 
hood and justify fears of a disturbance of the peace, 
the policeman on the beat shall notify the pastor of 
said church that sach disturbance must cease, and, in 
the event of failure to ply with such order, he shall 
make the proper affidavit against the offending par- 
ties.’ L. W. Patron, Mayor. 

‘* Revoke and cancel all previous orders. 


This is proper and fair, if any special order 
be necessary to authorize the police to sup- 
press a disturbance of public order. In any 
case, there is no offensive discrimination 
against any part of the population. The 


Mairie, while 


incident renews the opportunity of repeat- 
ing what we have often said, that the whites 
in the Southern States hold the key of the 
situation. They can help themselves and 
the common welfare by nothing so much 
and so surely as by a resolute policy of jus- 
tice and fair play toward the colored popu- 
lation. And this is to be made manifest not 
by platforms and declarations, but by ener- 
getic action. The continued array of the 
races against each other is a perpetual im- 
peachment of the whites, because the color 
line would vanish the moment that the new 
citizens felt themselves to be perfectly se- 
cure in every right, and that sense of secu- 
rity is dependent upon the general spirit 
and conduct of the whites. 

It is a very plausible abstract proposition 
that every part of the population in this 
country, like every man, must take the 
chances, and not expect to be peculiarly 
protected. But it is quite as reasonable 
that there shouldbe peculiar national con- 
cern for a class in a slave-holding commu- 
nity suddenly raised from slavery to equal 
citizenship. Under our system it may not 
be easy to protect them directly by the na- 
tional power, except in the exercise of na- 
tional rights; but the situation will always 
furnish occasions for the most powerful po- 
litical appeal. The circumstances are such 
that this appeal will tell most strongly 
against the old slave-holding class, and the 
proof of it is in the present political situa- 
tion. The reasons which have-led to the 
revocation of the New Orleans order should 
be conclusive with all well-meaning white 
citizens of the Southern States for a per- 
fectly fair and friendly policy toward the 
colored citizens. 


PERSONAL. 


Tam last of a series of entertainments given 
to the Hon. AnpREw D. Wuirts prior to his de- 
parture as United States minister to Germany was 


one that probably interested him most—the din- | 


ner given to him by his classmates—the famous 
Yale class of 1853. Few classes have sent out 
80 gl men who have become prominent in 

ublic life. Among them are Hon. ANDREW D. 


; EDMUND C. SREDMAN, poet; RANDALL 


_GiBson, member of Congress from Louisiana, 


and a general in the Confederate service; GEORGE 
H. WatRovs, president of the New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad Company; Bsn- 
JAMIN K. PHELPs, District Attorney of New 
York; H.C. Rosrnson, late Republican candi- 
date for Governor of Connecticut; Isaac H. 
BROMLEY, of the Tribune editorial staff; GzorGE | 
W. London correspondent of the Trib- 
une ; CHARLTON T. Lewis, Esq., one of the fore- 
most acholars in the E. C. BILLINGs, 
United States District Judge of Louisiana; 


M'‘VEIGH, a prominent public man of 


Penneylvania; Rev. J. M. Wurron, D.D.; Dr. 
H. P. Stearns, superintendent of the Insane 
Retreat at Hartford; General E. HaANLaAN, Adju- 
tant-General of Connecticut; D. A. Gopparp, 
editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser ; and J. 


| Evarts GREEN, editor of the Worcester Spy. 


— Messrs. R. L. and A. Stuart have recentl 
given $80,000 for religious objects, of whic 
$25,000is for Presbyterian home missions, $25,000 
for foreign missions, $25,000 for church exten- 
sion purposes, and $5000 for miuisterial relief. 

—Aristocracy in England has taken on quite 
a gush for the American racing folk. Recently 
the Prince of Wales gave a Parole dinner, to 
which he invited Mr. Ten Brogck, Mr. Perry 
Be_montT, and Rossins. The 
latter gentleman has charge of Mr. LORILLARD’s 
inter and stable in England, and is known as 
one of the best amateur shots at home or abroad. 


Wales having dined them, the nobility and gen- | 
try have also joined in the courtesies of nour- 


ment. 

—The marriage of Mile. Lerfvre and M. 
L&on GLA at Paris, on the 17th of April, 
was typical of modern France. The bride’s fa- 
ther, M. Erngst editor of the Rappel, 
invited his friends to the civil ceremony at the 
Madame LEFr£vRE and the parents 
of the bridegroom issued a separate invitation 
for the religious service in the Church of St. 
Roch. Victor Huao, true to his creed of never 
entering a church, witnessed the civil contract, 
and then gave his place to M. PauL Dg Saint 
Victor. There were thus two witnesses—one 
civil and the other religious. M. Lerfvrg, the 
father, also left the wedding cortége at the portal 
of 8t. Roch. Evidently a public display of his 
principles as a freethinker were dearer to this 
enlightened Frenchman than the feelings of his 
own family. 

—Senator Davis, of Illinois, seems scarcely 
able to command the unqualified admiration of 
the editor of the Chicago Tribune, who alludes 


_to.him in the following rather plain language : 


“ As a circuit judge, before whom Mr. LINCOLN 
practiced, he did well enough in the trial of 
ejectments, slander suits, and appeals of justices 
of the peace, but he was-never a lawyer. He 
never argued a cause before the Supreme Court . 
of the State, or in the United States courts, but 
was simply regarded as a jolly old party, holding 
nisi prius terms, and amusing the lawyers by 
telling stories in the bar-room. In an hour of 
weakness Mr. LINCOLN elevated him to the high- 


est office in his git, that of Judge of the Su--| «, 


preme Court of the United States, when nobody 
asked for his appointment, but, on the other 
hand, when the united bar of three States rec- 
ommended another gentleman, who would have 
illustrated the position. As a Supreme Judge 
he cut but a sorry figure, and his opinions are 
—— ever referred to by lawyers.as carrying 
any weight orduthority.” 

—Selfish and mofey-grasping as was M. Dr 
VILLEMESSANT, the deceased editor of Figaro 
he was warmly attached to those members of 
his staff who served him faithfully. In his will 
he directs that the r shall be conducted in 
future b 
NARD, M, De Ropays, and 
members of his staff, and desires 


a triumvirate, consisting of M. Mac- 
M. PgrRivier, three 
that seven or 


eight contributors shall receive a considerable 
share of the sum hitherto set apart for the paper, 
in order “to attach them to the concern.”’ . 
—Mr. Lasoucuerg, editor and proprietor of 
Truth, is a son of Joux LABOUCHERE, a London 
banker, whose younger brother, HENRY, was a 
member of Lord Jo 
LABOUCHERE’S mother is a sister of Mr. Du 
for many years a colleague of Mr. DisrRa£ELi in 
the representation of Buckinghamshire. The 
family came from France, and settled first in 
Holland, where his grandfather, Peter, became 
& partner in the great house of Hops, and, on 
marrying a daughter, in 1796, of Sir Francis 
BARING, started a banking house in London. 
M. LABOUCHERE himself has been M.P. for 
Windsor and Middlesex, where in 1866 he was 
defeated by Lord Gzorce Hamitton. He was 
educated for the diplomatic profession, was at- 
taché of the British embassy at Washington un- 
der Sir JoHN CRAMPTON in 1853-54, and subse- 
uently served at most of the leading capitals in 
urope. He was the writer of the Jottere from 
Paris to the London Daily News during the siege, 
and is an able journalist, an accomplished lin- 
guist, a most interesting and original thinker 
and talker, and, under an ‘affected coidness, pos- 
sesses a very warm and generous heart. e is 
of agreeable presente, and forty-five years of age. 
—Lord Derby is one of the richest peers of 
England, not more than four or five having a 
larger income. It is said to be about $5,000,000 
a year. He has no children. His wife has a 
separate income of $100,000 a year. He has no 
expensive tastes, cares nothing for sport, and 
rarely enters his stables. His only brother, and 
heir to the title, is Colonel Stan ey, Secretary 
of War, who inherited $500,000 from ather. 
Lord Derby and his father had few .ustes or 
sympathies in common, and Colonel STanLey 
was the favorite son. The house of STANLEY 
and the citizens of Liverpool have for a long 
time been on the most friendly terms, though 
interchange of courtesies between them are few 
and far between. Lord Dersy takes his title 
from the Hundred of West Derby, in the county 


of Lancashire, not from the county or town of - 


the name in mid-England. The senior branch 


of the STaNLEyYs is represented in direct line by 


Sir Jonn STan.ey, who, like all his ancestors, 
is a Roman Catholic. The ancient family seat, 
Hooton, in Cheshire, was sold about twenty 
years ago to a Liverpool banker, in consequence 


of the extravagance of Sir Joun’s brother. It 


had been five hundred years in the family. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Coneress : The House, May 16, resolved to appoint 
a committee to consider the subject of traffic in alco- 


holic liquors.—On the 19th, Secretary Sherman, in re-— 


apoums to a resolution of inquiry as to the amount of 
e direct tax of 1861 still due and uncollected, repert- 
ed to the Senate that eleven of the States that partici- 
— in the rebellion owe $2,725,104, and all the other 
tates and Territories $455, 228. the 20th, the Sen- 
ate passed the Legislative Bill, after refusing, by a 
party vote, to strike out the clauses relating to the 
test oath, the method of drawing jurors, and to inter- 
ference with the ay 4 marshals and election super- 
visors of the United States. The House had a lon 
struggle over the Silver Bill. On the 20th, the hard 
money men of 


measure, by amending the fourth section so as to pro- 
vide that the coinage charges at the Mint shall be the 
difference between the market value of bullion and 


the legal-tender value of coin. The next day the 
House adopted the amended section svote of 113 
to 109. A motion to lay a of it on the 


table was carried by barely one majority. After this a 
complete somersault was made, and an amendment 
directing silver to be out for all public debts was 
adopted by a vote of 143 to 75. Twenty-four Repub- 
licans voted aye. ; 
The New York State Legislature adjourned May 22. 
Two important bills have passed both Houses, one to- 
*reduce the legal rate of interest to six per cent., and 
the other to punish tramps. 
The Iowa 


Noble Supreme Court Judge, and Ervin Baker Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


News comes from India that dacoity, or robbery by 
armed gangs, is assuming pre 
Deccan, especially in the Poonah ct. For some 
time past ds of dacoits have been scouring the 


country, committing daring attacks on houses and ~ 


villages. They seem to form a part of a regular or-. 
—-* under the command of one Wassadco 
ulwund, lately a clerk in the Financial Department. 
They are suspected of having set the fire which de- 
stroyed the government school, the 
the law courts, the post-office, the police office, 
fifty houses in Poonah on the night of the 13ih ult. 
They have issued a remarkable manifesto to the Bom- 
bay government, in which they threaten to raise an- 
Other mutiny and put a price on the head of the gov- 
ernor unless their distress is relieved. 

The Indian government has arranged with Yakoob 
Khan a satisfactory basis of negotiations. Among the 
principal points of the arrangement are the British 
command of the with sufficient territory to: 
constitute a scientific frontier, the appointment of a 
British resident at Cabool], and the control of the for- 
eign relations of Afghanistan. 

A battle has occurred between the Greeks and Turks 
at oe Thessaly. The Turks lost 450 men in killed 
and woun 
their leaders. 

M. Le Royer, French Minister of Justice, has pub- 
licly stated that the government will not nt am- 
nesty to members of the Commune, but will simply 

on them after June 6 This wil! not, include the 
restoration of civil rights. Rochefort, Valles, and 
Blangui will be thus pardoned. 

Switzerland has voted 191,197 in favor of and 177,263 

— the re-establishment of capital punishment. 

is is not an actual revival, but leaves each canton 
at liberty, as was the case until 1874, to enact it or not. 
Both conditions of validity—viz., an aggregate major- 
ity, and a majority of the cantons—have been secured 
in favor of this permissive measure. Catholics and 
nservatives advocated the measure, pointing out the 
increase of mutders since the death punishment was 
abolished. 

Herr Von Forckenbeck has resigned the presidency 
of the Reichs and Herr Seydewitz (Conservative) 
has been elec his place.—The Reichstag has ap- 
_— the Anglo-German treaty for the prevention of 

slave-trade on the African coast. 

In the British House of Lords, Ma 
consfield, replying to a general attack made by the 
Duke of Argyll on the government’s policy, said it was 
understood at Berlin that the evacuation of Roumelia 
by the Russians would be completed within a reason- 
able time after May 3. It could take till Augnet 
& Such tardiness would be diag ul. He willingly 
acknowledged that Russia had shown a wise forbear- 
e believed she was sincerely anxious to 


of affairs in Turkey such as 
Britain could assist to establish. | 


RUSSELL’s cabinet. 


both parties, by a vote of 117 to 105, 
Wullified one of the most obnoxious features of = © 


ocratic State Convention met at Conn- © 
cil Bluffs May 21, and nominated Judge H. H. Trimble . 
for Governor, T, D. Yeoman Lieutenant-Governor, Ren- - 


rtions inthe 


ed, and the insurgents 70 men, including ~ 


16, Lord Bea- | 
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young Packer left the farm and journeyed to 
Northern Pennsylvania to seek his fortune. One 
of his uncles—a carpenter by trade—in Susque- 
hanna County, took him as an apprentice. When 
his time was out he came to New York, where he 
worked industriously at his trade. But his expe- 
rience was not altogether satisfactory, and he re- 
turned to Pemisylvania. Out of his hard-earned 
savings he bought a small piece of land on the 
Upper Susquehanna. There he experienced some 
of the hardships of a pioneer’s life, clearing the 


. land with his own hands, and building the log- 


house in which he dwelt for ten years, and to which 
he took his young wife, a daughter of ZorHaR 
another ofthe piongers of Northern 
Pennsylvania. 

In the winter of 1833 the Rehigh Canal was 
opened, and Mr. Packer, hearing that men were 
wanted to take boats loaded with coal down the 
new waterway to tide-watet, engaged to go down 
with a boat as soon as the season.opened. 
the spring, accordingly, he left his farm in Sus- 
quehanna County, and waiked nearly all the way 
to Mauch Chunk, taking charge of one of the first 
boats sent out. Not contented with the profits 


“from his mere manual labor, he contracted for 
' the mastership of a second boat, which he placed 
jn charge of his brother-in-law, James I. 


LEE, present superintendent of the Mahanoy di- 
vision of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. From that 
time his prosperity was marked. Among his oth- 
er investments was the purchase in the autumn 
of 1834 of a small store, the property of E. W. 
Krmeatt, which stood upon the banks of the 
Lehigh. Giving up active operations as a boat- 
man, he retained a money interest in several 
boats, and buying a boat-yard, he built boats, and 
contracted for the building of locks on the Upper 
Lehigh, which he completed in ‘1837. His fame 
as a contractor on the river was shortly equal to 
that of the famous Grorez Law, and in 1838, in 
company with his brother Rosert, he contracted 
with Srocxron and Srevens, of New Jersey, to 
build boats at Pottsville for the transportation 
of coal to New York direct. In 1840, leaving his 
boat-building business to his brother, he engaged 
in the shipment of coal. In 1852 he projected 
and built the cg, Oh, Railroad, and also 
the railroad from Mauch Chunk to Erie. He 
was all but ruined in completing these great en- 
terprises, but with the aid of Commodore Srock- 
Tron he tided over, and ultimately became very 


. wealthy; his estate is estimated to be worth 


from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000. He was twice 
elected to Congress, and in 1868 he was a dele- 
gate to the National Democratic Convention. 
Judge Packer's charities and acts of benevo- 
lence to individuals and to many institutions were 
His crowning act of benevolence, 
however, is the foundation and endowment of 
Iehigh University. The immediate object is to 
furnish, free of cost, to young men of talent and 
ambition, a place for_a collegiate education of 
practical character, siich as can be turned to ac- 
count in the more important walks of professional 
and business life. To this end he has expended, 
to this -time, in the erection of the commodious 
and spacious buildings of the University, in the 
endowment of its chairs and professorships, and 
in its general maintenance, the munificent sum of 
a million and a half dollars. In his will he be- 
queaths another million and a half dollars for the 
permanent endowment of the University, and half 


_ @ million dollars for its library. 


JOTTINGS FROM PARIS. 
[ConRESPONDENCE OF Harper’s WEEKLY. 


The Prince Imperial as an Author.—The Gingerbread 
Fair.—A new Hospital.—Anecdote of Renan.—With 
-., a Madman in a Railway Car.—Statue of Rabelais.— 
An important Personage. 
Panis, May 1, 1879. 


Avrtnorsnir is fashionable. Every body writes 
-his own opinions of men and things, and of the 

making of books there is no end. Certainly the 
most modest genius may feel encou to enter 
the lists after the perusal of many of these effu- 
sions. Mrs. Gaskell’s whimsical character de- 
scribed herself as once collecting pen, ink, and 
paper, with the end in view of becoming an au- 
thor, but pausing because she had nothing to say 
—a weakness of purpose subsequently regretted, 
as 50 many continued after that point. 

Thus it is already rumored that the Prince Im- 
perial will publish his personal opinions of Zulu- 
land in Le Pays, of France, and the Examiner, of 
England... Why not? Did not his father, the 
Emperor, compile a new life of Cesar while still 

_ wearing the imperial diadem? Has not Queen 
Victoria appeared before the world as an author- 
ess ?——an example followed by her noble son-in- 
law, the Marquis of Lorne. Has not the Shah 
-of Persia described his travels, for the re 

e 


- enment of his humble subjects, in: print ? 


Prince Imperial, supported by such illustrious ex- 
amples, may well be encouraged to describe the 
Zulu, and his partisans, who find France ungrate- 
ful because she does not cherish the memory of 
Napoleon III. with reverence, can not do better 
than to issue his writings serially in two coun- 
tries. The question alone remains to be solved 
. by himself if he has any thing original or im- 
pressive to communicate. One who has seen and 


| | gtudied his face would be disposed to doubt it. 


The Prince is small and insignificant in ampere 
ance, with the eyes of his parents, and a large 
nose. His amiability of character may serve to 
efface such a impression, and he is de- 
Scribed as popular among his young comrades ; 
but he wholly lacks the majestic beauty of the 
Romanoff, the military bearing, which has an el- 
ement of true grandeur, of the Hohenzollern, the 


. robust good humor of the English princes, and the 


natural elegance of the Hapsburg. 

For three weeks the annual Gingerbread Fair 
has‘held sway in Paris. The capital alone man- 
ufactures one .million kil of the pain 

have furnished 


large quantities of the delieaty. The favorite 
ingerbread comes from Reims‘and Dijon. Mod- 
est industries possess their own value. The 
American, who possibly remembers carrying the 
molasses jug from the village store for his grand- 
mother in tender years, and on whose jaded pal- 
ate still lingers the delicious favors of the fresh- 
ly baked gingerbread man and elephant which 
emerged from the oven of the family stove, may 
ramble through the Gingerbread Fair of Paris, 
in the Place de la Bastille, and discover that 
many large houses employ one hundred and 
twenty men, and make not = than Pare = 
sand kilograms of the pain d’épices daily. 
citizen of the New World thus learns that gin- 
gerbread-making is a business, and the baker may 
be classed as an artist. The fair moves from 
place to place, constantly packing and unpacking 
the wares, which bring in considerable revenues. 

Street fairs belong to the old quarters of cities, 
and are passing away. It is true that peep-shows 
and mountebanks still accompany the Foire au 
Pain d’Epices, and crowds flock to the 
but the picturesque elements of former times are 
lacking. Once fairs were fashionable in Paris, 
and lasted through the year in different quarters 
of the town. The most celebrated was that of 
St. Laurent, which occupied) the ground of the 
present Strasbourg dépét. The Fair of St. Lau- 
rent dated from the reign of Louis le Gros. What 
a field for adventure and excitement was the spot, 
where great dames came in sedan-chairs, and 
cavaliers in masquerade, surrounded by clowns, 
acrobats, and the exhibitors of wild beasts! The 
Fair of St. Germain, located on the site of the old 
market, was scarcely less popular, and gained ce-_ 
lebrity for ita little theatres, two of which were 
christened the Variétés and the Ambigu. A cu- 
rious circumstance is recorded by old writers : the 
Opéra and the Comédie-frangaise found them- 
selves affronted by the success of these sprightly 
little theatres of the fair nd, and caused laws 
to be passed curtailing their realm of song and 
dialogue. The Indian in war-paint and the dan- 

bear, the fat woman who rents herself like 
a for ten sous an hour, and the dwarf, 
still haunt the gingerbread [éte, but where is the 
marquise of the sedan-chair, with her dainty satin 
shoes held aloof from the muddy lanes of Paris, 
as well as her velvets and brocades from the 
touch of the canaifle, and the cavalier in the dis- 
ise of muffling cloak and broad hat gliding 
through the crowds of minstrels and tumblers ? 
These imparted the true character to the Paris 
fair, and have forever vanished. 

Paris has received a magnificent gift of charity 
in the hospital erected by Sir Richard Wallace. 
This nobleman, already well known for his phi- 
lanthropy, and especially during the siege, crowns 
all previous donations made to the city of his 
adoption by the spacious structure now completed 
in the suburban village of Lavallois-Perret, which 
faces the south, and bears above the entrance the 
name Hertford British Hospital, in henor of the 
builder’s father Sanson, the French architect, 
already renowned as having built a hétel in the 
Louis XVI. style for the Prince of Arenberg, as 
well as having restored the chateau of Chaumont, 
brought by Mile. Say among her wedding gifts to 
the Prince Amédée de Broglie, has been intrusted 
with the present work. Sir Richard Wallace has” 
elaborated his design with the most minute care, 
and for the space of five years M. Sanson has 
been submitting plans to the inspection of this 
rich patron—plans requiring alterations before 
moulding an ideal charity hospital. Surely the 
owner of a princely revenue never built a more 
noble and fitting monument for himself than this 
one, with its airy corridors and wards, its staff of 
surgeons and nurses, its hooks, and illuminated 
texts suspended on the walls to meet the weary 
eyes of dejected invalids, its stores of fresh linen, 
its gardens planted with balsamic trees, and even 
the humane addition of a sheltered alley leading 
to a distant mortuary chapel—as the end. 

An — anecdote is told of M. Renan. 
When the author of the Life of Jesus was still a 
candidate of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles-Lettres, he paid a visit to M. Naudet, mem- 
ber of the Institute, to demand his vote. M. Nau- 
det is somewhat too well known for maladroit 
movements, blunders at which the old gentleman 
is first to laugh heartily. At the moment when 
M. Renan was about to retire, with his gouty foot, 
his host, who accompanied him to the door, push- 
ed him accidentally, and the visitor fell heavily 
on a fauteuil fortunately placed near the door. 
“ Ah, M. Naudet, you have seated me in the fau- 
teuil, and you will assuredly not have the courage 
to remove me from it again,” said M. Renan, 
promptly. 

The Continental railway carriage has 
served as the scene of a terror, possible in pro- 
saic real life. The Calais 'train paused at the sta- 
tion of Abbeville, and M. Leroux entered a first- 


class compartment for Paris. The carriage was 


already occupied by two Frenchmen, a Russian, 
and an Englishman. Our traveller took his place 
with that mildness and patient aspect peculiar to 
the Latin races in making a journey, and which 
contrasts so amusingly with the bustling activity 
of the Doubtless M. Leroux pre- 
pared to sleep as much as possible en route, and 
never to glance out of a window at passing 
objects—another peculiarity of Northern races. 
Scarcely had the train moved’ on when the 
Frenchman seated opposite suddenly looked at 
M. Leroux with an expression of furioug an- 
have stolen my cap!” 
“* Monsieur [” reto . Leroux, stupefied by 
the accusation. His Pps allowed him no 
leisure for protestations, He threw himself on 
the inoffensive traveller, and struck him a vio- 
lent blow in the face. ‘The Russian attempted 
to interfere, and was kicked in the chest by this 
nimble assailant. No doubt remained of es 
mental condition. He was insane, and the an 

mosity inspired by the unconscious M. Leroux 
had developed a parozysm of madness. He was 


| 
| 


¢ 


| 


a rich proprietor of La Somme. A struggle en- 
sued in the carri The second Frenchman and 
the Englishman rang the alarm-bell, opened the 
door, and called loudly for assistance. In vain. 
The guard either did not hear, or heed, the appeal, 
and the: train rushed on. The united efforts of 
these strong men scarcely sufficed to restrain 
this foaming maniac until the next station was 
reached, and the unfortunate man removed, as 
well as M. Leroux and the Russian, who required 
medical attendance. What if our traveller had 
occupied the carriage alone with the madman ? 
A bronze statue of Rabelais is to be erected in 
the town of Chinon, where he was born. Designs 
for the work must be sent to the School of Beaux- 
Arts not later than the 6th of next August. 
The appeal of the committee to demand sub- 
scriptions, aided by another formed at Paris, 
under the presidency of M. Crémieux, the Sen- 
ator, is interesting. This body, composed of 
Senators, Deputies, savants, artists, and men of 
letters, will address all liberal Europe, and be- 
fore all the French public. Among the writers 
of old France Rabelais stands first as having 
made @ cou warfare against the corrup- 
tions of the clergy, the venal magistracy of his 
time, and all the abuses of his day. He was the 
precursor of Voltaire, Diderot, and of Paul Louis 
Courier. Rabelais has waited three hundred 
ov for this public recognition of a statue in 


is native town. 

A prominent pe in Paris at the present 
time is the chef of M. betta. This cook re- 
joices in the sonorous nickname of Trompette, 
and is reputed to be an artist of the purest Pa- 
risian type. He is large and stout, coquettish as 
to the freshness of linen, the quality of his 
apron and cap. He esteems very highly his 
profession, which he pronounces a science, and 
speaks much in aphorisms. “The kitchen,” says 
this oracle, “is chemistry; only all chemists could 
not be cooks.” His career, has been brilliant, 
and his experience vast. He was once in the 
service of M. Louis Fould, who found him a trifle 


| expensive, and therefore passed Trompette over 


to a rich stranger, proprietor of a magnificent 
estate near Tours. Later the chef entered the 
service of M. Thiers, but departed in dudgeon at 
the expiration of two months. ‘One can not 
live down there,”.he explained. ‘“ Madame Thiers 
has her nose poked into the account-books far 
too often. She is not a lady; she is a bour- 
geoise.” In politics this great man is supposed 
to be an Imperialist ; therefore M. Gambetta may 
have the misfortune not to be deemed a gentle- 
man by his cook, especially if he is not liberal as 
rds the system of [anse du er, 
he Latin Quarter has aan lost another of 
its once celebrated characters in the death of M. 
Magny, at the age of seventy-two years. This old 
man kept a popular restaurant, and furnished in 
himself another of the portraits in the gallery of 
old cities. The Sieur Magny cherished many 
souvenirs, He had beheld seated at his tables 
distinguished strangers and the most renowned 
persons of the world of art, the students of the 
schools of science and the active field of politics. 
The famous dinners of Sainte-Beuve were held at 
the Café Magny. One of the favorite reminis- 
cences of the old man was a banquet to‘ which 
the students invited Proudhon in 1849. The 
story has the true student flavor the world over. 
The distinguished philosopher was ushered into 
a room of the Restaurant Magny, and urged to 
seat himself at the table. He inspected with 
visible surprise the preparations made for his 
reception. The table, of poor and mean aspect, 
was covered with a cloth of coarse brown linen ; 
dishes were of colored pottery, the covers of 
pewter, the wine inferior, and the chairs of wood. 
The soup was served. Proudhon made a little 
a of disappointment. Suddenly a door was 
rown open, and a salon revealed, brilliantly 
lighted, and with a table elegantly served. The 
discontented philosopher was invited to take his 
next course in the true banquet hall amidst gen- 
eral hilarity, and the feast begun with soup and 
vin ordinaire terminated with Champagne. Now 
the old caterer has vanished, as well as many of 
his customers. ARTEMIS. 


LOUIS AUGUSTE BLANQUI. 


Tue recent election of M. Brangur to the 
French Chamber as Deputy from Bordeaux shows, 
that the spirit of fanaticism is by no means dead 
among the revolutionists of France. BLanqui’s 
career shows him to be one of those determined 
advocates of anarchy and disorder the business 
of whose lives it is to connive at the overturning 
of all existing governments. An admirer of VoL- 
TAIRE, and a propagator of the most violent Social- 
ist doctrines, he is entirely without the brilliant 
genius of the great he desires to fol- 
low, and his schemes lack even the show of reason 
that occasionally mark those advanced by the 
class with which he is identified. 

Bianqui’s career as a political agitator 
before he had fairly reached man’s estate. He 
was born at Nice in 1805, the city being at that 
time included in the department of the “ Alpes 
Maritimes.” His first appearance in public was 
after the elections of 1827 in d the 
royal troops fired upon the populace r to 
a transient political d and Bian- 
QuI was among the wounded. In 1830, while yet 
a student of law, he took up arms on the popular 
side against the rule of Cuantzs X., and for his 
bravery and spirit afterward received the deco- 
ration of July. Under the government of Louis 
Pure he prosecuted a fervent conflict, by 
means of pamphlets and articles in the liberal 
papers, against the bourgeoisie or trading classes. 
A member of the club called “La Société des 
Amis du Peuple,” he became one of the most act- 
ive propagators of the doctrines which led. to the 
revolution of 1848. A discourse pronounced be- 
fore this society in 1835 directed the attention of 


the government to him, when he was arrested, 


tried, and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment 
and a fine of 200 francs. : 


For some months nothing more was heard of 
BianQvl, but suspicion again fell upon him in 


connection with the discharge of the infernal 


machine at the King by Fiescat. Brianqvur was 
suspected of being implicated in the affair, and 
another sentence of two years’ imprisonment was 
passed upon him, together with a fine of 300 
francs. He was amnestied before the expiration 
of his term, but was forbidden to return to Paris. 


| 


As soon as he was released he began the organi-) 


zation of an immense affiliated association, which, 
under the name of “ La Société des Saisons” and 
“ Les Montagnards,”’ renewed the anti-monarchic. 
al propagandism. With Barsis. and others he 


attempted a revolution at Paris in May, 1839. It 


failed, and Biangui was seized and condemned 


to death; but again his sentence was commuted 
to perpetual imprisonment. The revolution of 


1848 freed him from his fetters, and he became ° 


a leader of the people. The insurrection of May 
15 was organized by him, and at the head of a 
large body of delegates he marched to the hall of 
the National Assembly to inaugurate, if possible, 
a more effective government. He was overpow- 
ered by the troops under CHANGARNIER, pla 
once more under arrest, and upon trial remanded 
to prison for ten years. He was released in 1859, 
but was sentenced again to four years’ imprison. 
ment in January, 1862. He appeared again as 
one of the active spirits in the violent agitations 
in favor of the Red Republic, which lieated 
in the Paris Commune of 1871. | 
Since this date Buanqui has passed his days in 
confinement, and at the time of his election was 
imprisoned at Clairvaux. Here he still remains, 
the French government having. no intention of re. 
leasing him, in spite of the honors thrust upon 
him by the electors of Bordeaux. At Clairvaux 
he was visited by the Paris correspondent of the 


London Times, who describes his appearance as 


follows: “ He wore light sabots over dark socks, 
coffee-colored trousers, a coarse, unstarched linen. 
shirt without collar, a knitted waistcoat button- 
ed at the neck, but with no other button, a silk 
skull-cap the worse for wear, from beneath which 
was a yellowish cotton handkerchief nearly cov- 
ering his forehead, and some of the fringe of 
which was scarcely distinguishable from his thick 
white hair. Clutched in his trembling right hand 
was a small hatchet, which he had just useil 
for chopping wood, and which he let go only 
toward the end of our interview. _ His physiog- 
nomy curiously supplemented this fanciful garb. 
His head is short at the lower part, broad toward 
the temples, and set off with a bristly white beard. 
His complexion is clear and rosy ; his forehead 
broad, but low, and slightly compressed at the 
temples ; his ears are rather delicate; his eyes 
long and fixed ; his nose is thin at the top, broad 
and square below; his mouth wide, his lips red, 
and his expression, though sometimes lit up with 
an agreeable, smile, usually shows a kind of cyn- 
ical curiosity.” * | 
It is impossible to imagine what the electors of 
Bordeaux can have hoped for by their recent avc- 
tion in regard to Banat, unless it be a renewal 
of the agitation regarding him. He is an old 
man, and practically insane. Again, his health 
is so delicate from heart-disease that he is obliged 
to live only on fruits, vegetables, milk, and eggs. 


As regards his social theories, they are simply 


those of the fanatical revolutionist who desires 
to destroy every thing existing, without the first 
suggestion of a plan for reconstruction. The 
correspondent of the. New York World, writing 


from Paris, sums up Bianqui’s demands as fol- 
lows: “It is impossible to get along with bao 


without giving him all he wants, and all he w 

is simply the abolition of poverty, misery, crime, 
inequality, luxury, ignorance, with one stroke of 
the pen. A stroke of the sword will do as well, 
but, whatever the implement, the operation must 
be performed d’un coup. You are to take the 
whole frame-work of society, put it into the melt- 
ing-pot, pour it into a new mould, let it cool off, 
and you will have such a new earth that you need 
not trouble yourself about any new heavens.” 


| 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Calendar. 
JUNE. 
8.—Trinity-Sunday. 


Tuesday, 24.—St. John Baptist. | 
Sunday, 2.—Third Sunday after Trinity ; St. Peter . 


Tue extreme ultramontanism of some of the 


French bishops will contribute tly to the 
success of M. Ferry’s Education Bill. Several 
to disrega e eee aw if paseed. 
is ee recent speeches of the Archbish- 
op of Aix, M. Leptre, the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, has stated that if the reports of them proved 
to be correct, he would be prosec - mhe 
minister represented the cabinet to be in entire 
accord on the new measures. 
one the Company of Je- 
sus’’ is a perpetual conspiracy net the state. 
This is the opinion of M. Ferry, the colleague 
of the Minister of the Interior. In his address 
to the Council-General of the Voages he avowed 
that the especial object of his pro law is 
to expel the Jesnits. ‘‘ What we aim at alone,”’ 
is his language, ‘are the non-autliorized relig- 
ious congregations, and among these—I proclaim 
it aloud—a congregation which is not. only non- 
authorized, but is or throughout our 
whole history—the iety of Jesus. _ Yes, gen- 
tlemen, it is from its clutches that we wisli to 
rescue the soul of the French nation.”” Out of 
the Jesuit colleges, M. Ferry continued to say, 
comes that young at war with mod- 
ern society, and which is seen “in the Catholic 
committees, in the tribune, in the press, in every 


i 
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| Sunday, 
Wednesday, 11.—St. Barnabas. 
| Sunday, 16.—First Sunday after Trinity. 
| Sunday, 22.—Second Sunday after Trinity. 
| 
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pattle-field of public life, with its flag of coun- 
ter-revolution in_its hand, raised against the 
liberal and blican flag of France. Judge 


the masters by the pupils.’’ In these passages 
of his address M. Ferry was tumultuously ap- 
plauded by his audience. — 


The C of this city, announces the 
arrival of Bishop NEsTER, of the Greek Church, 
on his way from 8t. Petersburg to Sitka. He 
has been recently appointed that diocese, 
which contains 7000 adherents of the Greek faith. 
Bishop Nester speaks English with fluency. 


Three Presb an Assemblies met on Thurs- 
day, May 15—the Northern, at Sara Springs, 
the Southern, at Louisville, and the Cumberland, 
at Memphis. In the Northern Assembly a fra- 
ternal to the other Assemblies was 
adopted. Fraternal relations between the North- 
lern and Southern Presbyterian Churches have 
not been formally established, owing to a dis- 

ement as to terms. It is, therefore, signifi- 
cant that salutations are not. omitted. 

The Board of Home Missions in the Northern 
Assembly reported that its total receipts for the 
year were $202,579; of this sum $47,212 was de- 
rived from | ies. The board has under its 
- direction missionaries, who organized 264 
Sunday-schools and 136 churches in 1878, The 
increase of members in the home missions was 
10,872; the total number of members is 66,415. 
The number of church edifices cared for by the 
’ board is 1052, valued at $2,849,375. Ninety-one 


charches, valued at $289,250, were built during 


the year. 


The (Dutch) Reformed Church, which has 
78,666 members only, has done well in promot- 
ing Christian charities during 1878. In that 
year the Board of Education received $21,541 ; 
the Board of Publication, $14,539; the Home 
Mission Board, $24,371; the Foreign Mission 
Board, $58,433; the Building Fund, $5695; the 
Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions, $4883. 
‘This is more than $1 50 per member. 


Unquestionably the hope of a closer union of 
the Christians of the same creed in the North 
and the South is cherished by many thoughtful 
men. The Southern Baptist Convention, at At- 
lanta, gave expression to this hope in the follow- 
ing resolution: ‘‘ That five brethren be appoint- 
ed to bear to our Baptist brethren of the North- 
ern States at their approaching anniversaries 
expressions of our fraternal regard, and assur- 
ances that while firmly holding to the wisdom 
and policy of preserving our separate organiza- 
tion, we are ready, as in the past, to co-operate 
cordially with them in promoting the cause of 
Christ in our own and foreign lands.’’ Other 
resolutions proposing the consideration of plans 
of co-operation were offered, but stricken out 
~ by a vote of 174 to 68. 

An illustration of the manner in which old and 
new civilizations now come into contact is fur- 
nished by the fact that Yuna Wine, the Chinese 
Commissioner of Education in the United States, 


was in 1875 married to Miss ,& grand- 


KELLOGG 
daughter of a Congregational minister. The 


Se took place in an old-fashioned New 
England parsonage. Yune Wine was the first 
Chinaman to enter Yale College, and graduated 
in 1854. In 1871 he was —— the head of 
the Chinese Educational Commission in the 
United States; in.all, 120 Chinese young men 
have been sent to our country for training under 
the care of the Commissioners. Yune Wine is 
now associate minister from the Chinese Empire 
to our national government. 


The more accurate information upon the 
causes of the negro exodus which has now been 
obtained proves that it is not a sudden freak. 
To tell the truth, the negroes have been trying 
for several years to get away from the South. 
The scheme of migration to Africa was an effort 
to find a way of esca Two ideas have taken 
deep root in their minds—one the desirableness’ 
of the possession of property, the other the val- 
ue of the ballot. The several hundred who 


reached Kansas this have now obtained 


work as laborers. The colonies planted in that 
State several years ago are prosperous, and this 
fact will have influence on the minds of their 
brethren in the South. A Convention of color- 
ed men was held in Richmond, Virginia, on May 
19, in which the following resolution was in- 
troduced: ‘‘That we recommend to our race 
throughout the State to organize themselves 
into emigration societies, for the purpose of 
leaving the State, provided our condition is not 
bettered by the authorities of the State.”” The 
discovery that the freedman can take his hat— 
or, rather, his fragment of a hat—and walk off, 
completely changes the situation for his op- 
pressors. 

Despite the ascendency of the Conservative 

rty, the Liberation Society of England con- 

nues to put forth strenuous efforts to prepare 
public opinion for the separation of Church and 
state. ating 1878 it spent £14,000, held 794 
meetings, and circulated 3,140,000 publications. 
Mr. SpurGeon not being able to attend the re- 
cent anniversary, sent a letter, which contains 
the following sentence: ‘‘ Carist’s Church must 
be free from C.asar’s interference, and that she 
can never be till she returns C4saR’s penny, 
_ which is at once the bribe of her virtue and the 
price of her liberty.” 

The book of Mr. Henry Krpptez, Superintend- 
ent of the City Public Schools, on Spiritual Com- 
munications, has not ouly led to surprised com- 
ment, but has been noticed by the Board of 
Education, At a meeting of the Board, held 
ry 7,a resolution was offered declaring it to 
be his daty to resign, This was laid on the ta- 
ble by a vote of 183 to 6. Another resolution 
was offered Mr. leave of absence 
for six 8, with continuance ofsalary. This 
was also laid on the table. It was-deemed best 
to postpone action till the shock of surprise had 

Brg away. The book is much ridiculed for 

o ¥ ture. ey who when 
living de tell and instracted mankind, now 
in the t wo g 
revelations, talk the merest drivel. 


In the United States the Baptist anniversaries 
are the last in the May series; in ee | they 
lead the van, coming just before the lst of May. 


rid, according to Mr. | 


The ——- Baptist Union, which includes Scot- 
land and Ireland, at its meeting in Bloomsbury 
Chapel, London, reported that the denomination 
has now in Great Britain and Ireland 3451 chap- 
els, with 1,028,000 sittings. The number of 
church members is 276, n increase for 1878 
of 7512: There are 1879 pastors, and 2652 lay 
preachers. The increase of church accommoda- 
tions in the year was 20,000. For home mission 
work the sum raised was £16,996. The English 
Baptists have established a mission in the up- 
per part of the Congo River. Their exploring 
party, sent out last year, had a successful tour, 
and report the natives to be peaceably disposed. 
It is intended to place a small steamer on the 
upper river, and to reach Nyangwé, which is not 
far from Ujiji, on Lake Tanganyika. 


It is now clear that the excise laws of the 
State of New York, over which a Legislative bat- 
tle is fought every year, are to remain unchanged 
in 1879. ; A bill intended to apply solely to the 
cities of N ew York, Brooklyn, and Buffalo reach- 
ed in the Assembly, but was re- 
cently defeated when put upon its final e. 
The yeas were 53 and the 64. 

Temperance legislation is so closely connected 
with the observance of the Christian Sunday 
that the two at present go into one record. Dr. 
HowarpD Crosby has thrown himself, with his 
characteristic energy, into the effort to enforce 
the Sunday laws in Newark. At a meeting in 
that city held May 19 he pointed out the need 
not only of law officers and courts, but also “‘ of 
voluntary societies, composed of men of high 
standing, for the prevention of crime and the 


enforcement of law.’’ An effort is eon to | 
in- 


secure the better observance of Sunday in 
cinnati. -The gréat awakening of public interest 
in this subject in England and Ireland will pro- 
voke fresh attention to it in the United States. 


LEFT TO PERISH. 


It is a remarkable fact that only the Christian 
nations of the world provide hospitals and asylums 
for the sick and the infirm. Uncivilized men al- 
most every where leave those enfeebled by age to 
perish, and in some countries children kill their 
parents, and parents their children, when from 
any cause they become helpless and dependent. 
Among our own Indians—except in tribes that 
are partially civilized—the women are badly treat- 
ed. They are degraded and despised; and are 
made to:do nearly all the heaviest and meanest 


kinds of labor. _ They till the earth, and bear all 


the burdens, as long as they are able, and then in 
some instances are cruelly turned out to die like 
worn-out horses. Our artist has sketched on page 
445 one of these incidents of savage life in the 
far West. _An old squaw whose days of useful- 
ness are over has been abandoned by her wretch- 
ed compani among them, perhaps, her own 
husband and children—and left to die on the 
prairie. A few days will end all with her, and 
then the wolves and vultures, already insvinctive- 


ly forecasting her death, will feast upon her poor. 


body, and leave her bones to bleach in the soli- 


tude of the wilderness. Let us hopé that the day 


may speedily come when the spirit of Christian- 
ity shall pervade the world, and make such crimes 
impossible. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Dverrne the Paris Exhibition of 1878 a Congress was 
held composed of literary people from<all parts of the 
world, and at that time were appointed the members 
of the International Literary Association, which has 
met semi-weekly in Paris for many months past. Vic- 
tor Hugo is the honorary and Edmond About the act- 
ing president ; and among the distinguished members 
are such as Berthold Auerbach, Ivan Tourguéneff, Jules 
Simon, Emilio Castelar, Blanchard Jerrold, etc. It 
has been a matter of regret in the association that a 
greater number of American authors and publishers 
have not been present at the regular meetings, and the 
hope is expressed that America will be well represent- 
ed at the Literary Congress which will be held in Lon- 
don from June 9 to June 14 inclusive. The public 
sessions of the Congress will be in the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, in Piccadilly, and preparatory 
meetings will be held at the rooms of the Royal Asiat- 
ic Society. Many important topics will be discussed, 
and the meetings are to be thoroughly international. 
The official report will be published in French, as ac- 
commodating the greatest number, but all languages 
may be spoken in the Congress. There is little doubt 
but that a large number of authors of international. 


reputation will be present at the London Congress, . 


and England will offer several honorary dinners to 
the members, and arrange excursions, etc., for them. 


In these days the New York Post-office presents a 
singular scene. Such a crush of humanity has never 


‘before congregated there; sometimes, it is estimated, 


not Jess than six hundred surround the cashier’s win- 
dow, or attempt to do so. Some bring a lunch basket 
with.them, and make themselves as comfortable as 
possible on the marble floor while waiting. Extra po- 
lice officers are needed to repress the crowd at times, 
for all are eager to obtain some of the popular ten- 
dollar certificates. 


At an exhibition of the pupils of the Institution for 
the Improved Instraction of Deaf-Mutes, given in this 
city not long ago, the exercises were mainly designed 
to illustrate the method of instruction by articulation, 
and also of reading from the lips. Questions asked in 
inaudible: whispers were immediately understood by 
the pupils, who readily answered them audibly, the ar- 


‘ticulations in some cases being singularly distinct and 


perfect. The institution is now teaching 115 pupils, 
and accommodations are lacking for many applicants. 
A new building will probably be erected before long. 


Thomas Jefferson’s grave still remains in a neglected 
condition. A recent visitor to Monticello, Virginia, 
speaks of the epot as beiug the “ most desolate of bur- 
ial-places.” The wall once surrounding the resting- 
place of the author of the Declaration of Independ- 


There is no name upon it, the plate ! 
dently once inserted in the stone having been fe-_ 
moved ; but upon the base, in rude letters, is the date. 
of hie birth and death. The surrounding aspect is 


desolate. Congress recently appropriated $5000 to pre- 
serve the grave of Jefferson, the same to be expended 
when a title can be obtained; but thus far the prog- 
ress has been slow, as the land belongs to many heirs, 
some of whom are reluctant to sign a deed, while oth- 
ers wish to reserve a right of burial. 


_ ‘The Chamber of Commerce has sent Mr. Cyrus W. 

Field and Mr. William H. Webb as delegates to the 
International Congress at Paris to promote the con- 
struction of a canal across the Isthmus of Darien. 
Subscriptions have been opened to the stock of a com- 
pany to be formed to lay a submarine cable from the 
Pacific coast to the Hawaiian islands and Japan. Mr. 
Field headed the list with a subscription of $160,000. 
A subscription of $1,000,000 is expected from the Ha- 
waiian government. 


_ A singular trial recently took place in the govern- 


ment of Saratoff, in Russia. Two peasants, named | 


Tokareff and Kotchetkoff, were accused of obtaining 
money under false pretenses. They represented them- 
selves to the sim peasants of various vil- 
lages as divine, or inspired by the Holy Ghost, and 
demanded money and various articles of value, declar- 
ing that the givers of these “offerings” would thus 
obtain pardon of sin, and eternal life. The chief im- 
postor was sentenced by the court to repay to his 
dupes all the money received from them, and to serve 
fifteen months in the criminal companies of the Rus- 
sian army. 7 : 


. Twelve thousand with their families— 
probably abont thirty persons—are waiting 
at Nijnii-Novgorod to be sent off to Siberia as soon as 
the Volga is navigable. 


The:boys from the United States training-ehip Min- 


gesota—178 in number—will participate in the parade 


on Decoration-day, all dressed in full sailor costumes, 
with white straw hats and leggings. 


_ At the recent term of the Supreme Court in Belfast, 


Maine, a Mrs. Fletcher, of Isleborough, was divorced | 


from her husband. Divorces are so common that this 
ne would attract no special notice were it#ot that Mrs. 
Fletcher claims to be a cousin of the Empress Jose- 
phine, Napoleon Bonaparte’s first wife. Mrs. Fletch- 
er’s maiden name was Reine Elizabeth Chronier de 
Lassichere. She is a native of St. Peters, Martinique, 
where she married Captain Fletcher in 1873. Not 
long since, while at Isleborongh, Mrs. Fletcher learned 
of her mother’s sickness at Martinique, and left for that 
island. During her absence the captain sued for a 
bill of divorce on the plea of desertion, but failed to 
obtain a decree. On the return of Mrs. Fletcher, re- 
cently, she applied for and obtained a bill of divorce. 


_In these enlightened times it must be regarded as 
the grossest ignorance to consider corporal punish- 
ment proper treatment for the insane. The investi- 
gations of the insane asylum connected with the On- 
ondaga County Poor-House have been too long delayed. 


- The tide of European travel is swelling from week 
to week ; and there is no Paris Exhibition this year 
é¢ither. 

- Phe romance of a hair comes from Vienna. A poor 
girt with beautiful hair went to a barber to sell it. 
He tried to make a close bargain, saying hair was 
plentiful this year, and declared he could only give 
her eight florins. The little maiden’s eyes filled with 
tears, and she hesitated a moment while threading 
her fingers through her chestnut looks. Finally she 
threw herself into a chair and said, ‘‘Then take it 
quickly.” The barber was abont to cut off the fair 
tresses, when a gentleman sitting in one of the chairs 
interrupted him, and spoke to the girl. 

_ “My child,” said he, “‘ why do you sell your beauti- 
ful hair?” 

** My mother has been nearly five months ill. I can 
hot work enough to enpport us. Every thing has 
been sold or pawned, and there is not a penny in the 
house.” 

‘*No, no, my child; if that is the case, I will buy 
your hair, and give you one hundred florins for it.” 

He gave the poor girl the note, the sight of which 
dried her tears, and he took up the barber’s shears. 
Taking the locks in his hand, he selected the longest 


hair, cut it off, and put it carefully in his pocket-book, 
thus paying one hundred florins for a single hair. He 
took the poor girl’s address, in case he should want to. 
buy another at the same rate. This charitable gentle- 
man is mentioned as the head of a large industrial es- 
tablishment in Vienna. 

Toplitz is rejoicing in the recovery of her springs, 
and an unusually good season is expected, the waters 
having gained in popularity by their temporary sus- 
pension. Many persons of distinction ‘expect to visit 
Toplitz during the coming season, and an exhibition is 


to be held there to defray some of the heavy expenses — 


incurred in “ digging out” the springs. 


A Massachusetts man—now living, to be sure, but 
who eapects to die—has made a will in which he be- 
queaths one dollar to each man, woman, and child 
who attends his funeral. i 

“The best way,” remarks an exchange, “to find ont, 
at this season, whether you ought to carry an umbrella 
down town with you in the morning is to toss up a 


cent. The result will be just as reliable as if you spent 


half an hour straining your eyes and getting pains in 
your neck looking out of the window at the sky, and 


you will save yourself a series of exhausting mental 


efforts.” 


Rome is to have a new theatre, which will be one of 
the largest in Europe. The inside is to be lighted by 
electricity, and the whole cost of construction is esti- 
mated at ten millions of franca. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Iw a little town In Missouri a lady teacher was-exer- 
cising a clase of juveniles in mental arithmetic. She 
commenced the question, “If you buy a cow for ten 


dollars—” when up came a little hand. : “ What is it, ° 


wonaey 7” = Why, you can’t buy no kind of a cow for 
‘ten dollars, Father sold one for sixty dollars the oth- 
er day, and she was a regular old scrub at that.” 


An Irish gentleman having a small picture-roor, 


several persons desired to see it at the same time. 


** Faith, gentlemen,” said he; ‘if you all go in, it will 


not hold you.” 


Nor sq rar Gonr.—At the breaking up of a tavern 
dinner party two of the company fell down stairs, the 
one tumbling to the first landing-place, the other rol!l- 
ing to the bottom. It was observed that the first scem- 
ed dead drunk. “‘ Yes,” said a wag, “‘ but he’s not so 
far gone as the gentleman below.” 


Brpap!—In a primary school, not very long ago, the 
teacher undertook to convey. to her pupils an idea of 
the use of the hyphen. She wrote on the blackboard 
** Bird’s-nest,” and, pointing to the hyphen, asked the 
school, “‘ What is that for?” After a short pause, a 


young son of the Emerald piped out, *Plaze, 


ma’am, for the burd to roosht on 


Beside a straw stack sat a tramp— 
A pay tramp, and wise— 

Who, while he patched his tattered coa 
Did thus so oquize: “ 


‘Tt seems sew sad that my lone life 
Doth ever downward tend, ; 

And rags me into wretchedness; 
But still I’m on the mend. 


when I needle little cash, 
I make no loud lamen 
a a straw stack sit mé down, 
And gather in my rents.” 


A man out West, who read that d ut in 
a bed of ants would canse them to ean bet ome in 
his mother-in-law's bed to see if she w %tgo. He 
says she was there at last accounta, gee 


The best-natured man will gét a trifle mad when his 
wife telis him that she made 3 for the boys out of 
his last winter’s ear-mu 


SometHine For THE Poor.—The Emperor Alexander, 
during the occupation of Paria, was present at the an- 
niversary of one of the hospitals, Plates were handed 


round for contributions, and they were borne by some _. 


of the patrons’ wives and dangbters. A plate was 
held to the Emperor by an extremely pretty girl. As 


he gave his louls-d’ors he whispered, “‘ Ma 


this is for your bright eyes.” She courtesied, an 
presented the plate again. ‘“*‘ What!” said the Emper- 
or, “‘more?” ‘Yes, Sir,” said she; “I now. want 


something for the poor.” 


v 


| THE STRIKE—A QUESTION OF BREAD AND BUTTER. 
Srzam-sair Owner. “ Well, gentlemen, if you won’t handle the Butter, you can’t handle the Bread.” 
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TWO FISHERS. 


y 
She with her hat tipped down to her nose, 
And her nose ti ice versa. 


I with my rod, my reel, and my hooks, 
- And a hamper for launching recesses ; 
She with the bait of her comely looks, 

And the seine of her golden tresses. 


So-we-sat us down on the sunny dike, 
Where the white pond-lilies teeter, 

And I went to fishing like quaint old Ike, 
And she like Simon Peter. 


All the noon I lay in the light of her eyes, 


And dreamily watched 
But the fish were cunning, and would not rise, 
_ And the baiter alone was baited. 


And when the time for, de came, 

My bag hung flat as a nder ; 
But Bessié had neatly hooked her game— 
A hundred-and-fifty-pounder. 


[Begun in Hanrze's No. 1187.) 
VIXEN. 
‘By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avrnon or “Dzap Men's Saons,” “ Hostacrs ro 
Forruns,” “ Aw Orzx ETO. 


— 


CHAPTER XLIIL 
- THE BLUE-BEARD CHAMBER. 
Tue day hefore the funeral Captain Carmi- 
chael received a letter from his step-daughter, of- 
fering to execute any deed he might choose to 


have prepared, settling upon him the income 


which his wife was to have had after Violet’s ma- 
jority. 

“T know that you are a heavy loser by my 
mother’s death,” she wrote, “and I shall be glad 
to do any thing in my power to lessen that loss. 
I know well that it was her earriest wish that your 
future should be provided for. I told her a few 
days before she died that I should make you this 
offer. I do it with all my heart; and I shall con- 
sider myself obliged by your acceptance of it.” 

The captain’s reply was brief and firm. 

“T thank you for your generous offer,” he said, 
“ which I feel assured is made in good faith ; but 
I think you ought to know that there are reasons 
why it is impossible I should accept any benefit 


. from your hand. I shall not re-enter the Abbey 


House-after my wife’s funeral. You will be sole 
and sovereign mistress of all things from that 


hour.” 


He kept his word. He was chief mourner at 
the quiet but stately burial under the old yew- 
tree in Beechdale church-yard. When all was 
over, he got into a fly, and drove to the station at 
Lyndhurst Road, whence he departed by the first 
train for London. He told no one any thing about 
his plans for the future; he left no address but 
his club. He was next heard of, six months later, 
in South America. 

Violet had telegraphed for her old governess 
directly after Mrs. Carmichael’s death; and that 
good and homely person arrived on the day after 
the funeral, to take up her abode with her old pu- 
pil, as companion and chaperon, until Miss Tem- 
pest should have become Mrs. Vawdrey, and 
would have but one companion henceforward in 
all the journey of life. Rorie and Vixen were to 
be married in six months. Mrs. Carmichael had 
made them promise that her death should delay 
their as little as possible. | 

“You can have a very quiet w 
dear,” she said. “You can be married in your 
travelling dress—something pretty in gray silk 

and. terry velvet, or with chinchilla trimming, if 
it shouldbe winter. Chinchilla is so gistinguish- 


_ ed-looking. You will go abroad, I suppose, for 


your honey-moon. Pau, or Monaco, or any of 
those places on the Mediterranean.’ 

It had pleased her to settle every thing for the 
lovers.* .Violet remembered all these speeches 
With a tender sorrow. There was comfort in the 
thought that her mother had loved her, according 
to her lights. 

It had been finally settled between the lovers 
that they were to live at the Abbey House. Bri- 
arwood was to be let to any wealthy individual 
who might desire a handsome house, surrounded 
by exquisitely arranged gardens, and burdened 
with glass that would cost a small fortune annu- 
ally to maintain. Before Mr. Vawdrey could put 
his property into the hands of the auctioneers, he 
received a private offer which was in every re- 
spect satisfactory. 

Lady Mallow wished to spend some part of ev- 
ery year near her father and mother, who lived a 

deal at Ashbourne, the duke becoming year- 
ly more devoted to his Chillingham oxen and mon- 
ster turnips. Lord Mallow, who loved his native 
isle to distraction, but always found six weeks in 
a year a sufficient period of residence there, was 
delighted to please his bride, and agreed to take 
Briarwood, furnished, onaseven years’ lease. The 
orchid-houses were an irresistible attraction ; and 
by this friendly arrangement Lady Mallow would 
profit by the alterations and improvements her 


cousin bad made for her gratification when he 


believed she was to be his wife. 
Briarwood thus disposed of, Rorie was free to 
consider the Abbey House his future home ; and 


Violet had the happiness of knowing that the good 


old house in which her childhood had been spent 
would be her habitation always, till she, too, was 


edding, you know, a 


carried to the family vault under the old yew-tree. 
There are people who languish for change, for 
whom the hewest is ever the best; but it was not 
thus with Violet Tempest. The people she |had 
known all her life, the scenes amidst which jshe 
had played when a child, were to her the dearest 

and the loveliest scenes upon earth. It 


would be pleasant to ber to travel with her hus- 


band, and see fair lands across the sea ; but pleas- 
anter still would be the home-coming to the’ fa- 


| miliar hearth beside which her father had sat, 


the old faces that had looked upon him, the hands 
that had served him, the gardens he had planted 
and improved. 

“J should like to show you Briarwood before 
it is let, Vixen,” Mr. Vawdrey said to his swret- 
“You may at 


Lord and Lady Mallow, Suppose you and Miss 
M‘Croke drive over and drink tea with me: this 
afternoon ? I believe my housekeeper brews pret- 


ty good tea.” 
Very well, Rorie, we'll come to tea. I should 
rather like to see the improvements you made for 


Lady Mabel, before your misfortune. I think 
Lord Mallow must consider it very of you) to 
let him have the benefit of all money you 


spent, instead of bringing an action for breach of 
promise againet his wife an you might very well 
ve done.” 


“JT dare say. But you see I am of a forgiving 
temper. Well, I shall tell my housekeeper to have 
tea, and buns, and jam, and all the things children 
—and young ladi at four o’clock. We 
had better make it four instead of five, as the aft- 
ernoons are so short.” | | 

“If you are impertinent, we won’t come.” — 

“Qh yes, you will. {Curiosity will bring you. 


| Remember this will be your last chance of 


the Blue-beard chamber at Briarwood.” . 

“Is there a Blue-beand chamber ?” | 

“Of course. Did you ever know of a family 
mansion without one?” 

Vixen was ted at the idea of exploring 
her lover’s domain, now that he and it were her 
own property. How well she remembered going 
with her father to the meet on Briarwood lawn! 
Yet it seemed a century ago—the very beginning 
of her life—before she had known sorrow. 

Miss M‘Croke, who was ready to do ony ae 
her pupil desired, was really pleased at idea 

‘of seeing the interior of Briarwood. 

“ T have never been inside the doors, you know, 
dear,” she said, “ often as I have driven past the 

tes with your-dear mamma. Lady Jane Vaw- 
was at the kind person to invite a 
erness to go and see her. She was a strict ob- 
server of the laws of caste. The duchess \has 
much less pride.” 

“T don’t think Lady Jane ever quite forgave 
herself for marrying a commoner,” said Vixen. 
“She her own weakness upon other 
people.” | 

Violet had a new pair of ponies, which her 
lover had chosen for her, after vain endeavors to 
trace and recover the long-lost Titmouse. These 
she drove to Briarwood, Miss M‘Croke resigning 
herself to the will of Providence with a blind sub- 
mission worthy of a Moslem; feeling that if it 
were written that she was to be flung head-fore- 
most out of a pony-carriage, the haip- 
pen sooner or later. Staying at to-day 
would not ward off to-morrow’s doom. So she 
took her place in the cushioned valley by Violet's 
side, and sat calm and still, while the ponies, war- 
ranted quiet to drive in single or double harness, 
stood up on end and made as if they had a fixed 
intention of scaling the rhododendron bank. — 

“They'll settle down directly I’ve taken the 
freshness out of them,” said Vixen, blandly, as she 
administered a reproachful touch of the whip. 

“T hope they will,” replied Miss M‘Croke; 
“but don’t you think Bates ought to have seen 
before we start- 

They were soon tearing along the smooth Ro- 
man road at a splendid pace, “the ponies going like 
clock-work,” as Vixen remarked, approvingly ; but 
poor Miss. M‘Croke t that any clock which 
went as fast as those would be deemed the 
Rod ck} standing at h pater, 
ey erick at his 
waiting for them. There was.a glorious fire in 
the amber and white drawing-room, a dainty tea- 
table drawn in front of the hearth, the easiest of 
chairs arranged on each side of the table, an urn 
hissing, Rorie’s favorite pointer stretched u 
the hearth, every thing cozy and home-like. 
arwood was not such a bad place, after all, Vixen 
thought. She could have contrived to be happy 
with Roderick even here; but of course the Ab- 
bey House was, in her mind, a hundred times 


They all three sat round the fire, drinking tea, 
poured out by Vixen, who played the mistress of 
the house sweetly. talked of old times, 
sometimes sadly, sometimes sportively, glancing 
swiftly from one old memory to another. 


Rorie’s tiresome ways, all Vixen’s mischievous. 


tricks, were remembered. 

I, Rorie ?”’ asked Vixen, leaving the tea-tray, and 
stealing softly behind her lover’s chair to lean 
over his shoulder caressingly, and pull his thick 
brown beard. “There is nothing so d tful 
world. es mean to lead you a life by-: 


“ Dearest, the life you lead me must needs be 
After tea they set out upon a round of 
tion, and admired the new morning-room that bed 


design yellow, or, in upholsterers’ language, 
old 

se 1 Should like to show you the stables before 
it is quite dark,” said cg! made 
a few slight improvements while the build- 
ers were about.” | 

“You know I have a weakness for stables,” 
answered Vixen. “How many a lecture I used 
to get from poor mamma about my unfortunate 
tastes! But can there be any thing in the world 
nicer than a good old-fashioned stable, smelling 
of clover and newly cut hay ?” 

“Stables are.very nice indeed, and very useful, 
in their proper place,” remarked Miss M‘Croke, 
sententiously. 

“But one ought not to bring the stables into 
the drawing room,” said Vixen, gravely. “Come, 
Rorie, let us see your latest improvements in 


b 9 
They all went out to the stone-paved quadran- 


gle, which was as neatly kept as a West End liv- 
ery-yard. Miss M‘Croke had an ever-present dread 
of the ubiquitous hind-legs of strange horses, but 
she followed her charge into the stable with the 
same heroic fidelity with which she would have 
followed her to the scaffold or the stake. 

There were all Rorie’s old favorites—Starlight 
Bess, with her shining brown coat, and one white 
stocking ; Blue Peter, broad-chested, well-ribbed, 


and.strong of limb; Pixie, the gray Arab mare, - 


which Lady Jane used to drive in a park. 
—quite an ancient lady; Donald, the iron-sinew 
ed hunter. 
Vixen knew them all, and went up to them and 
their graceful heads, and made herself at 
home with them. 
“You are all coming to the Abbey House to 
live, you dear things,” she said, delightedly. 


There was a loose box, shut off by a five-foot. 


wainscot partition, surmounted by a waved iron 
rail, at one end of the stable, and on approaching 
this inclosure Vixen was saluted with 

grunts and snorting noises, which seemed curi- 
ously familiar. — 

At the sound of these she stopped short, turn- 
ed red and then pale, and looked intently at Ro- 
rie, who was standing close by, smiling at her. 

“ That is my Blue-beard chamber,” he said, gay- 
ly. ‘ There’s something too awful inside.” 

“What horse have you got there?” cried Vix- 


en, eagerly. 

“A horse that I think will carry you nicely, 
when we hunt together.” 

“What horse? Havel everseenhim? Dol 
know him ?” 

The grunts and snortings were continued with 
a crescendo movement; an eager nose was rat- 
tling the latch of the door that shut off the loose 


box. 


“Tf you have a good memory for old friends, 
I think you will know this one,” said Rorie, with- 
drawing a bolt. 

A head pushed open the door, and in another 
moment Vixen’s arms were round her old favor- 
ite’s sleek neck, and the velvet nostrils were snif- 
recogni- 


on. 
“ You dear, dear old fellow!” cried Vixen; and 
then, turning to Rorie, “‘ You told me he was sold 
at Tattersall’s !” she exclaimed. ee. 
“So he was, and I bought him.” 
“Why did not you tell me that ?” 
“ Because you did not ask me.” 


“You were unkind when you could think it 
possible I should let your favorite horse fall into 
—— hands. But perhaps you would rather 
Lord Mallow had t him ?” 

“To think that you should have kept the secret 
all this time!’ said Vixen. 

“You see I am not a woman, and can keep a 
secret. I wanted to have one little surprise for 
you, as & reward when you had been especially 


“You are good,” she said, standing on tiptoe 
to kiss him. “And though I have loved you all 
my life, I don’t think I have loved you the least 
little bit too much.” 


EPILOGUE. 

Vrxew and Rorie were married in the spring, 
when the forest glades were yellow with prim- 
roses, the mossy banks blue with violets, and the 
cuckoo was heard with monotonous iteration from 
sunrise to sundown. They were married in the 
little village church at Beechdale, and Mrs. Sco- 
bel declared that Miss Tempest’s wedding was 
the prettiest that ever had been solemnized in 
that small Gothic temple. Never, perhaps, even 
at Easter-tide, had been seen such a wealth of 
spring blossoms, the wildlings of the woods and 
hills. The duchess had offered the contents of 
her hot-houses, Lady .Ellangowan had offered 

-loads of azaleas and camellias, but Vixen 
had refused them all. She would allow no dec- 


orations but the wild flowers which the school- 


kspeare. 

It was a very quiet wedding. Vixen would 
have no one present except the Scobels, Miss 
M‘Croke, her two bridemaids, and Sir Henry 
Tolmash, an old friend of her father, who was 
to give her away. He was a white-haired old 
man, who had-given his latter days up to farm- 
ing, and had not.a thought above turnips and top- 
dressing; but Violet honored him, because he 
had been her father’s oldest friend. .For bride- 

she had Colonel Carteret’s daughters, a 


pretty. 
There of wedding gif 
welling Vine remember 


ed the wedding feast at her mother’s second mar- 
and what a-.dreary ceremonial if had been. 
with gray hat and feather, and she and her hus- 
band went straight from the church to the rail- 
way station, on their way to untrodden paths in 
the Engadine, whence they were to returm at no 
appointed time. | 
“We are coming back when we are tired of 
mountain scenery and of each other,” Violet told 
Mrs. Scobel in the church porch. 
“ That will be never !” exclaimed Rorie, looking 
ineffably happy, but not very much like a bride- 
in his comfortable gray suit. “ You might 
just as well say that we are going to live among 
the mountains as long as Rip Van Winkle, No, 


Mra. Scobel, we are not going to remain away 

from you fifty years. e are coming back in 

time for the hunting.” 
Then came kissing and a show- 


er of violets and primroses upon the narrow 
church-yard path, a hearty huzza from the assem- 
bled village, all clustered about the oaken gate 
posts. The envious carriage door shut in bride 
and bridegroom, the coachman touched his horses, 
and they were gone up the hill, out of the 

ful valley, to Lyndhurst and the railway. 

“How dreadfully I shall miss them !” said Mrs. 
Scobel, who had. spent much of her leisure with 
the lovers, “They are both so full of life and 
brightness !” 

“They are young and happy,” said ‘her hus- 
band, quietly. “Who would not miss youth and - 
happiness ? | 


-When the first frosts had seared the beeches 
to a fiery red, and the:berries were bright on the - 
hawthorne, and the latest bloom of the heather — 
had faded on hill and plain, and the happy pigs 
had devoured all the beech-nuts, Mr. Vawdrey and 


- his wife came back from their exploration of. Al- 


pine snows and peaceful Swiss villages, to the — 
good old Abbey House. Their six months’ honey- 
moon had been all gladness. They were the ver- 
iest boy and girl husband and wife who had ever 
trodden those beaten tracks. They teaséd each 
other, and quarrelled, and made friends again like 
children, and were altogether happy. And now 
they came back to the Forest, bronzed by many 
a long day’s sunshine, and glowing with health 
and high spirits. The glass of Time seemed to 
be turned backward at the Abbey House; for 
all the old servants came back, and white-haired 
old Bates ruled in the well-filled stables, and all 
things were as in the dead-and-gone squire’s 
time. | 
Among Roderick’s wedding was one from 
Lord Mallow—Bullfinch, the o horse in that 
nobleman’s stable. r 


“I know your wife would like you to have her 
father’s favorite hunter,” wrote Lord Mallow. 


| “Tell her that he has never been sick or sorry 


since he has been in my stable, and that I have 
always taken particular care of him, for her sake.” 


oan, iolet’s presents was a diamond  brace- 
let from Lady Mallow, accompanied by a very cor- 
dial letter ; and almost the first visit that the Vaw- 
dreys received after they came home was from 
Lord and Lady Mallow. The first great dinner 
to which they were bidden was at Briarwood, 
where it séemed a curious thing for Rorie to go 
asa guest. 

Matrimony with the man of her choice had 
wondrously improved Mabel Ashbourne. She was 
less self-sufficient and more conciliating. Her 
ambition, hitherto confined to the desire to excel: 
all other women in her own person, had assumed 
a less selfish form. She was now only ambitious 
for her husband; greedy of Parliamentary fame 
for him; full of large hopes about the future of 
Ireland. She looked forward complacently to the 
day when she and Lord Mallow would be rei 
at Dublin Castle, and when Hibernian arts 
industries would revive and flourish under her 
fostering care. Pending that happy state of 
things, she wore Irish poplin and Irish lace, 
Irish stockings and. Irish linen. She attended 
Her Majesty’s Drawing-room on St. Patrick's Day, 
with a sprig of real shamrock—sent her hy one 
of her husband's tenantry—among the diamonds 
that sparkled on her bosom. She was more in- 
tensely Irish than the children of the soil; just 
as converts to Romanism are ever more severely 
— than those born and nurtured im the 
aith. 

Her husband was intensely proud of his wife, 


and of his alliance with the house of Ashbourne. 


The duke, at first inclined to resent the seandal 
of an elopement, and the slight offered to his fa- 
vorite Rorie, speedily reconciled himself to 4 mar- 
riage which was more materially ad , 
like Rorie to have had Ashbourne,” 
he said, mournfully. 
kept up my breed of 
a good fellow, but he knows nothing about farm- 
ing. He'll never s enough money on manure 
il at its present producing - 
er. The grasp of his mind ant large enough to 
allow him to sink his money in manuring his 
ee be wanting to see an immediate re- 
8 
As time went on the duke became p and 
more devoted to his farm. His Sovttich castle 
delighted him not, nor the old place in- 
the Midlands. Ashbourne, which was the pleas- 
ure-dome he had built for himself, contained all — 
he cared about. Too heavy and too lazy to hunt, 
he was able to jog about his farm, and supervise 
the work that was going on, to the smallest detail. 
There was not a foot of drain-pipe or a bit of 
thatch renewed on the whole estate, without the 


prize made a great fig- 
ure at all the cattle-shows, and was happy. The 
oe who had never believed her m ca- 
pable of wrong-doing, had been infinitely sho 


morning, when in her teens— 
A morn to a poet’s ing, 
A}l tinted in delicate pinks and greens—. 
\ Miss Bessie and I went fishing. 
I in my and easy clotites, 
least pay my poor patrimony the compliment of 
P 
| 
4 
| 
bells, the firstlings of the fern tribe, cowslips, and 
+4 all the tribe of innocent forest blessoms, with 
H | their quaint rustic names, most of them as old as 
ce OF harmiess y ladies, whose conver- 
been aevised for Lac in the very ae and Eng- » having finger in ne me He Dred 
2 | style of Dutch Renaissance—walls the color of | lish vocabulary, but who dressed well and looked 
muddy water, glorified ginger jars, ébonized chairs 
and tables, and willow-psttern plates all round 
| ; ‘the cornice; curtains mud-color, with a medisval 


wt @ 


a star; but I have gained the noblest and sweet- 
“man.” Lady Mallow has not degenerated into 


- just outside the Are de Triomphe, where, as his 


Nyanza, sometimes teeming 
_ then starved and almost depopulated by the angry 


_ of the Western world, when all Europe was a sav- 
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by Lady Mabel’s desperate course; but it was 
not in her nature to be angry with that idolized 
daughter. She very soon came back to her orig- 
inal idea, that whatever Mabel Ashbourne did was 
right. And then the marriage was so thorough- 
ly happy, and the world gladly forgives a scandal 
that ends so pleasantly. 

So Lord and Lady Mallow go their way—hon- 
ored, beloved, very active in works—and the 
pleasant valleys around Mallow are dotted with 
red brick school-houses, and the old stone hovels 
are giving place to model cottages, and native in- 
dustries receive all ble encouragement from 
the owner of the soil; and afar off, in the coming 
years, the glories of Dublin Castle shine like the 
pole-star that guides the wanderer on his way. 

to the of her girlhood. e not 
eit The duchess wonders 
vaguely at this, for though she had often found 
it difficult to keep awake during the rehearsal of 
her daughter’s verses, she had a fixed belief in 
the excellence of those efforts of genius. The 
secret of Lady Mallow’s silence rests between her 
husband and herself; and it is just possible that 
some too candid avowal of Lord Mallow’s may be 
the reason of her poetic sterility. It is one thing 
to call the lady of one’s choice a tenth Muse be- 
fore marriage, and another thing to foster a self- 
delusion in one’s wife which can hardly fail to 
become a di element in domestic life. 
“If your genius had developed, and you had won 
popularity as a poet, I should have lost a perfect 
wife,” Lord Mallow told Mabel, when he wanted 
to put things pleasantly. “Literature has lost 


est companion Providence ever bestowed upon 


feminine humdrum. She assists in the composi- 
tion of her husband’s political pamphlets, which 
bristle with lines from Euripides, and noble 
thoughts from the German poets. She writes a 
good many of his letters, and is altogether his 
second self. 

While the Irishman and his wife pursue their 
distinguished career, Rorie and Vixen live the life 
they love, in the Forest where they were born, 
dispensing happiness within a narrow circle, but 
dearly loved wheresoever they are known; and 
the old men and women in the scattered villages 
round about the Abbey House rejoice in the good 
old times that have come again; just as hearty 
pleasure-loving England was glad when the stern 
rule of the Protector and his crop-headed saints 
gave place to the reign of the Merry King. 

From afar there comes news of Captain Car- 
michael, who has married a Jewish lady at Frank- 
fort, only daughter and heiress of a well-known 
money-lender. The bride is reported ugly and 
illiterate, but there is no doubt as to her fortune. 
The captain has bought a villa at Monaco—a villa 
in the midst of orange groves, the abandoned 

laything of an Austrian princess; and he has 
ired an apartment in one of the new avenues, 


friends anticipate, he will live in = style, and 
receive the pleasantest people in Paris. He, too, 
is happy after his kind, and has won the twenty- 
thousand-pound prize in the lottery of life; but 
it is altogether a different kind of happiness from 
the simple and unalloyed delight of Rorie and 
Vixen, in their home the beechen woods 
whose foliage sheltered them when they were 
children. 

| THE END. 


EGYPT. 


Eayprr, to the people of Western Europe, has 
been the most important of all their teachers. 
Its arts, arms, cultivation, progress, have been 
transmitted to Greece, Italy, Germany, America. 
It is singularly startling to notice how thoroughly 
Egyptian is much of the science and learning of 
the West. The lever that propels the infinite 
world of machinery, the water-mill, the hydraulic 
screw, the papyrus on which were transcribed . 
Homer, Herodotus, Virgil, the first germs of 
painting—the variation of colors—perhaps the 
arts of weaving and dyeing, agriculture, archi- 
tecture, ship-building, canals, irrigation, the gar- 
den, the villa, were imitated or adopted from 
Egypt in Greece, the gifts to Eyrope of the rich 
land that sp up from the ceaseless deposits 
of the Nile. From the central chain of the 
mountains of Africa, where its great lakes have 
slept hidden for ages until the recent discoveries 
of Srexe and Livinesrong, the Father of Rivers 
has brought down the rich soil that covers the 
African rt, and made Egypt the home of a 
swarming ahd industrious population. Amidst 
its rich marshes and mud the ancients believed 
man first arose, and from its boundless fertility 
it might well be fancied that any form of being 
could burst into life. At least within its borders, 
in the dawn of sacred history, Josern found a 
rich and land, and Mosgs bore away the 
revelation that was to enchain all future genera- 
tions of men from its venerable shore. Relig- 
ion, like science, seems to have found a home in 
Feypt Yet it is remarkable that the Mosaic% 

th has borrowed nothing from the Egyptian 
superstitions, and that the dark ferryman, the 
black lake, the weeping shades of Hades, were 
chiefly appropriated by the poetic teachers of 
Greece and Rome. 


Yearly renewed and yearly threatened with 
tuin, the sport of the swelling river and Lake 
with abundance, and 


Nile, the land of Egypt was plainly the first, the 
earliest source of the civilization of the West. 
Even before the discoveries of CHaMPOLLION and 
Youne it was known that there was a time when 
the land of Paaraon was the only cultivated part 


waste, tenanted by the reindeer and the Es- 


The story of this flourishing period of its history 
was written by jan scholars on papyrus, in 
sculpture, and inscriptions on tombs, temples, pal- 
aces, in the alphabet of the priests, in hieroglyph- 
ics, and later in the cursive demotic character ; 
but no One was able to read it, and the exten- 
sive literature of Egypt seemed: hidden in per- 
night. It has been one of the wonderful 
of the present century to unfold this mys- 
tery. Amidst telegraphs and railways, photo- 
graphs, the sun lines, the inventions, the explora- 
tions of the age, the modern has been put into a 
closer intercourse with Egyptian thought than 
were ever Heroporvs and the Pro.emiss, and the 
thrill of wonder that followed the first imperfect 
labors of CxamPottion has yet scarcely died away. 
In 1822 CaamPottion produced his first work, and 
in 1836 printed his wonderful Egyptian grammar. 
We are already overburdened with an infinite se- 
ries of valuable researches into the language of the 
PxHaraons and the priests, Fifty years of study 
have completely unfolded even the grammatical 
construction and the rare niceties of the three 
forms of Egyptian writing. The curiosity of 
Western Europe has been. turned tothe source 
of its own civilization with instinctive ardor. The 
Nile has become the pathway of travel and re- 
search ; scholars, almost as if by an impulse of 
destiny, go back to the rare literature of the land 
of Puaraon. They find satire, novels, history, mo- 
rality, richly blended in the papyrus manuscripts, 
the tale of Ali Baba almost reproduced in the 
reign of Taorumes III., or the wandering princes 
of the Thousand Nights preceded in the novels 
of the twelfth dynasty. But the chief marvel of 
jan research is the complete recovery of the 
manners and daily life of its people. This lost, 
fallen race, so long dead to the world and to his- 
tory, forgotten amidst the cruel energy of its con- 
querors, has within the last half century been 
made more familiar to us than its polished imi- 
tators of Athens and Rome. . 

Wuxrnson’s work, of which a new edition has 
just been published, is still the most complete 
account of the ancient Egyptians, a rare and un- 
rivalled picture of the minute details of their 
daily lives! Thebes and Memphis are once more 
repeopled with their busy population, and it is 
easily discovered whence London and New York 
have borrowed many of the arts of living. Here, 
in Egypt, four thousand years ago, the comforta- 
ble, well-beneficed clergymen engrossed all the 
learning of the time, were the guardians of the 
knowledge of life and death, valued themselves 
upon their erudition and their spotless lives. The 
priests of Osiris set an admirable example to 
their countrymen; they practiced virtue; their 
neatness in dress and conduct was excessive; 
four times they bathed themselves within twen- 
ty-four hours, and their spotless robes reflected 
the ceaseless care of diligent attendants. The 
graceful, hospitable priest in the romance of Hr- 
Lioporos is a Vicar of Wakefield in a statelier 
form. Here on the Nile the modern villa was 
anticipated, and Athens and’ Rome imitated the 
trim gardens, beds of flowers, winding walks, and 
friendly shade of the Egyptian country home; 
the house was painted with various colors; the 
grounds, often extensive, were adorned with ponds, 
tanks, canals, groves. The landscape on the Nile 
commanded a view perhaps of Karnac, and the 
stately procession of boats and war-ships that 


in what the mode of living at Memphis was infe- 
rior to that of New York. The comfortable cit- 
izen was surrounded by all the conveniences of 
modern life. A perpetual stream of living water 
flowed before him; his market was supplied with 
all the fruits and luxuries of the East; fowl, fish, 
meat, bacon, smoked upon his hearth ; the purest 
and most healthful wines came from the vine- 
yards of Mareotis. His rooms were furnished 
with sofas, chairs, lounges; a carpet of linen 
tapestry may have covered his: floor; his table 
| gilittered with goblets and utensils of the purest 
glass. His wife was adorned with jewelry of the 
most difficult workmanship, and clad in embroid- 
ered robes beyond emulation. Egypt exported 
its manufactures with immense profit. The Eng- 
land of the East, it conquered all its neighbors ; 
its arms were invincible, and four thousand years 
ago it taught. mankind the various arts of culti- 
vated life. 

All this passed away, and after a reign of thou- 
sands of years its glory was decayed. CAMBYSES, 
525 B.c., conquered it; ALEXANDER, two centuries 
later; the Protemres ruled in the halls of Rame- 
ses; the Romans invaded and held the realm of 
Cieopatra; the Greek, the Moslem, followed ; 
Crusaders, Turk,. NapoLteon in the sanguinary 
dream of conquest. The isolation of Egypt has 
been invaded by a succession of races, and the 
subjects of the PuHaraons are forgotten in their 
ancient seat. The long lines of painted chambers, 
the rolls of papyrus, the wonders of Karnac, the 
splendor of Luxor, inform us, through the research- 
--es of the learned, that in Egypt we stand at the 
very source of ancient progress, that our barba- 
rous ancestors were only the pupils of the Egyp- 
— that the men of learning in Egypt taught 

athematics, astronomy, architecture, neatness, 
politeness, grace—perhaps invented them—and 
that the priests of Osiris were the precursors of an 
Everett or a Cicero. Egyptians built the first ca- 
nal that cut’ the Isthmus of Suez, practiced navi- 
gation, sent out exploring expeditions around Af- 
rica, taught the study of nature, and planned the 
measurement of the globe. The love of nature 
and of flowers was their ruling taste. The visitor 
when he entered a house was presented with a 
bunch of flowers \ the gardens teemed with them ; 
the delicate lotus’ sent its faint fragrance every 
where; at table the guests were weighed down 
with chaplets of flowers, and wreaths and fes- 
toons were hung upon the walls. The dark and 
copper-colored race seemed to feel the tender- 


age 
quimau, and the wan sheiks of the desert 
were the of Moszs and the prophets. 


y 
filled all the tranquil river. It is difficult to see | 


~ 


ness of a SHaksPeaRE or a WorpswortH in the 
presence of the first blossoms of spring. It is 
these varying traits of delicacy and of energy 
that made the Egyptians the school-masters of 
the West. | 
Nothing is more curious than that they should 
have invented, or perhaps adopted from the far- 
ther East, most of the conveniences of modern 
life. It is suggested that India taught t, or 
possibly China. But the inventions of shore. 
tians have nearly all an originality that separates’ 
them from those of other lands. Their papyrus 
was wholly their own, their earlier alphabet, 
their literature and painting. Shut up in their. 
narrow border of fertile land along the sacred 
river; repelling all close intercourse with the bar- 


Egyptians seem to have reached in- 
stinctively a degree of skill in manufactures and 
the arts that was due to a long and laborious pe- 
riod of cultivation. For thousands of years they 
slowly perfected their inventions. One of them 
was the careful treatment of glass. They melt- 
ed it into bottles and vases of rare beauty, col- 
ored it to resemble the emerald and the ruby. 
They made beautiful mosaics, enamels, rare com- 
binations that even the Venetian artists have 
failed to equal, and discovered processes of color- 
ing and moulding that have been lost apparently 
forever. Egyptian glass-ware was exported to all 
parts of the Mediterranean. They built mon- 
strous statues of glass, resembling emeralds, sixty 
feet high ; they cut the mest delicate enamels by 
the aid of a lens. Mentally they were not sur- 
passed by the modern in the pursuit of ideal pu- 
rity ; justice, verity, were the chief virtues of the 
Egyptians ; the Chief Justice of Egypt, when he 
sat m judgment, wore on his breast a golden im- 
age of Truth ; one Egyptian king even abolished 
capital punishment, but seems to have stood al- 
most alone. 

Recent events have brought Egypt once more 
into the circle of nations, and the land of Paara- 
on and JosEPH promises to become the pathway 


| of the commerce of the East. Its ma 


and safe-keeping must fall apparently into the 
hands of. England, and form a large part of that 
extensive responsibility for the welfare of distant 
countries im upon the English by the con- 
quest of India. The Anglo-Saxon race more than 
any other is interested in the fate of modern 
Egypt ; the Suez Canal is the outlet for the trade 
of London and Bombay. France has a senti- 
mental,.a scientific part in the care of the land of 
PHaraon; but if India is to be preserved, the 

ion of Egypt is to England a necessity. 
The distant, unprofitable conquest brings with it 
a defensive frontier that may well tax the energy 
of the English race. But at whatever cost to 
Europe, Egypt must once more take its place 
among nations. The Nile must become the path- 
way\to that wonderful region just discovered by 
Srawiey and Spexe. Steamers will sail by Luxor 
and Karnac, bearing immigration and traffic to 
the heart of Africa. Egypt may once more pro- 
duce its rare works of art, its priceless gems and 
embroidery, and Egyptian 8 cultivate anew 
the sciences and the virtues they first taught man- 

ind. LawReEnce. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Nort for several years has there been so much 
promise of obtaining valuable information in re- 
gard to the physics and natural history of the 
waters adjacent to North America as at the pres- 
ent time. Quite a number of important enter- 
prises are on foot, giving augury of desirable 
results. The United States sloop of war James 
town has been ordered from San Francisco to 
Sitka to relieve the Alaska, and to remain there 
as long as her services are required. She is 
in charge of Commander L. A. BEARDSLEE, 
U.S.N., well known in scientific circles from 
having been in command for four seasons of the 
steamer detailed by the Navy Department for the 
service of the United States Fish Commission. 
Thus he commanded the Blue Light in 1873 at 
Portland, in 1874 at Noank, and in 1875 at Wood’s 
Hole, and the Speedwell, at Gloucester, in 1878. 
The interest manifested by him in scientific 
work, outside of his own de ent, is an au- 

ury of the valuable results that may be looked 
or while he is en in his new field of duty. 
The,Jamestown will leave San Francisco early in 


May. 

For the purpose of protecting the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company in the privileges for which it 
pays a heavy annual rent to the United States 
government, and to prevent infractions of the 
revenue by the illegitimate sale of arms and 
spirits to the natives, the United States revenue 
cutter Rush has also been ordered to Alaska, to 
cruise in waters farther north than those to 
which the Jamestown has been assigned, especial- 
ly at the Pribylov or Fur-seal Islands. She will 
have as her surgeon Dr. Ropgrt Wuirte, of the 
Marine Hospital service, an accomplished mi- 
croscopist and a good naturalist, who will use 
whatever opportunities may present themselves 
in making observations in regard to the natural 
history and ethnology of the country. 

By far the most important of these expeditions, 
however, in view of the longer period of service 
and the more northern field that it covers, is that 
of the Jeannette, the vessel of which mention has 
already been made in these columns. This, as is 
well known, is the Pandora of Mr. Young, pur- 
chased by Mr. James GORDON BENNETT, re- 
fitted in the most substantial manner. She has 
been made as stout as iron and wood can make 
her, her bow being a solid mass of wood ten 
feet. thick, her sides about twenty-four inches 
thick. She is a three-masted screw - steamer, 
about 140 feet long, and 400 tons burden, with a 
poop cabin, and drawing about thirteen feet of 
water when fully loaded. Nothing has been 
omitted in her construction and equipment to 
fit her for encountering the arctic ice. She is 
in eommand of Lieutenant De Lone, United 
States navy, an officer well known from his hav- 
ing had command of the Tigress, the vessel sent 
up in search of the Polaris party. The vessel 
was fitted out in England, end showed admira- 
bie palling qualities on her trip around Caps 


Horn to San Francisco, where she is now re- 
ceiving her final touches. - 

It is expected that a competent naturalist will 
accompany the Jeannetie, and that every thing 
possibie will be done to make exhaustive collec- 
tions of the varied natural history of the arctic 
seas. The first object of the vessel will be to 


succor to him if required. This will involve a 
minate investigation of the coast of Northeast- 
ern Siberia, the natural history of which is very 
little known. 

After the completion of this service the myth- 
ical Wrangel Land of Captain Lone, or the Kel- 
lett Land of the British authorities, will be 
searched for, and, if found, a landing will be 


coveries are expected. 

After this, the original objects of the expedi- 
tion will be aimed at, namely, penetrating pole- 
ward to the highest possible Iutitude. 

Mesers. MORRISON and Brown are, it is under- 
stood, about sending a vessel to the northern 
part of America for the purpose of carrying pro- 
visions and supplies to the expedition sent out 
by them a year ago, under.command of Lienten- 
ant ScHWATKA, and also to search for the relics 
of the Sir JoHN FRANKLIN party. 


James NICHOLS, late Professor of Zool and 


deen, died in April last, after holding this posi- 
tion for twenty-six years. 


Sir ANTHONY Panizz1, formerly principal li- 
brarian of the British Museam, d ad on the 8th 
of April, at the age of.eighty-two. 


The Bulletin of Public Health, issned from the 
office of the United States Marine Hospital Serv- 
ice, has lately made its appearance in a new form, 
the observations being printed in type instead 
of being executed by the Episow electric pen. 
The new form is an improvemerft upon the old. 
Few persons-are aware of the interest and value 
of this bulletin, which contains reports of tle 
weekly mortality in all the principal cities of the 
United States, with special notes upon any par- 
ticular outbreak of disease. 


Bichromate of potash is recommended by De 
PLEssis for the preservation of délicate marine 


by the addition of a few drops of salicylic or car- 
bolic acid. Permanganate of potash is also rec- 
ommended as equal to osmic acid in its effects, 
and as being mucli less costly end dangerous. 


specimens kept in it from balf an hour to an 


It is well known that a species of minute crus- 
tacean of the genus Mysis, found in the waters 
of the Great Lakes at a certain depth, is not dis- 
tinguishable from a common form found on the 
Atlantic coast, which serves very largely as the 
food of the herring, mackerel, and other fishes. 
It is now announced that specimens of this 
mysis have been found in Lake Erie with the 
body covered with marine protozoa—an inter- 
esting fact in connection with the statement of 
Professor SMITH that marine forms of diatoms 


occur in the waters of the Jakes. 


The very great inconvenience as well as inju- 
ry, both to health and to property, caused by 
the various species of insects, has produced nu- 
merous applications and many suggestions for 
relief; and in the opinion of Dr. HaGEn, an em- 
inent naturalist connected with the Museum of 


which has rarely, if ever, been put in operation 
promises greater relief than any thing else at 
our command. He calls attention to the fact 
that in nearly all cases of extensive annoyance 
from insects, as from certain species of house- 
flies, gnats, caterpillars, etc., an effectual remedy 
is found in the spontaneous development of a 


these pests, in a short time destroys them. 

As a historical fact, he mentions that in Ger- 
many, in 1867, a positive plague of flies and cat- 
erpillars occurred, the latter of which destroyed 
in that year property in the pine forests worth 
millions of dollars, when suddenly the destruc- 
tion was broughtto an end by a general devel- 
opment of a fungus. Again, several years ago, 
in Massachusetts, Mr. TROUVELOT was engaged 
in raising a certain species of silk-worm, and 
when his experiments were in apparently suc- 
cessful progress, a fungus developed itself, and 
destroyed the caterpillars of every kind over an 
area of twelve acres. 

A similar disease, known as muscadine, has 
a destroyed the hopes of silk-culturists, 
and not long since the same kind of epizootic 
killed all the bees in Brazil. 

In commenting upon this subject, Dr. Hacen 
refers to certain experiments of Dr. BaiL, of 
Germany, tending to prove that the yeast fungus, 
if not identical with that which kills insects in 
the manner referred to, has at least precisely the 


a made of using the fungus of the house- 
fly on the mash of beer; this developing the yeast 
plant, and the beer “sr pe was pronounced 
to be precisely identical with that procured in 
the ordinary way. Dr. Bat, indeed, maintains 
that the fungus of the house-fly and other in- 
sects, the common mould on the yeast fungus, 
and the Ftron } fungus, so destructive to 
fishes and other aquatic animals, are ali of one 
and the same species. 3 | 

The suggestion of Dr. Hagen, therefore, is to 
apply beer mash or diluted yeast to plants in- 
fested aphides or other pests with a syringe 
or sprinkler, and to set saucers containing it In 
suitable positions in the house where flies, cock- 
roaches, and other insects can reach it. He 
even thinks it may be expedient and feasible to 
make a trial in the case of the grasshopper. He 
thinks that when the precise time and mode of 
application and the quantity to be used are well 
understood, which can be ascertained by suita- 
ble experiments, we shal! have in this device the 
means of counteracting with more certainty 
than by any other the development and ravages 
of many of the most destructive insects of our 


mere theory or guess-work, but an application 
of a remedy provided by nature to peer insects : 
within ponads. What effect any inordinate ex- 


tension of the spores of this fungus might have 
upon human iife b has not been ascertained. — 


search for Professor NORDENSKJOLD, and bring - 


effected upon it, where many interesting dis- . 


Comparative Anatomy in the University of Aber-| 


Zoology in device | 
n 


fungous disease, which, rapidly extending among 


same effect upon them. The experiment was” 


day. The doctor maintains that this is not, 


organisms, such as jelly-fish, etc. The develop- - 
ment of mould in the solution is to be prevented . 


The solution used should be saturated, and the | 


hour, and then withdrawn ahd placed in alcohol. | 


parians Without, distinguished from them in dress, | 
manner, religion, crowded | in | 
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THE CAVES AT CHICKNOUR. 


Navicarion on the Cahbool is still in a very 
primitive condition, as may be seen from our pic- 
ture of the pleasure-raft on which the artist and 


a party of English officers made an excursion to 


the celebrated caves of Chicknour, on the banks 
of that river. The raft consists of inflated bul- 
lock-skins, securely, tied together, and . covered 
with a light flooring of wooden slats and skins. 
The use of this means of river navigation is very 
ancient in Western India and some parts of Cen- 
tral Asia, and although not adapted to speed, it 
is a safe and not unpleasant mode of aquatic 
conveyance. 

The caves yisited by the party in question are 
stipposed to. be the ruips of an ancient cavern 
temple, and the antiquarians belonging to the 
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British expedition in Afghanistan will make them 
the subject of close examination. In all ages 
caves have excited the awe and wonder of man- 
kind, and have been the centres around which 
cluster many legends and superstitions. 
were the abode of the sibyls and the nymphs of 
Roman mythology ; and in Greece they were the 
early temples of Pan, Bacchus, Pluto, and the 
Moon, as well as the ‘places. where the famous 


oracles were delivered at Delphi, Corinth, and. 


Mount Citheron. Their names frequently are 
the survivals of the superstitious ideas of the 
earlier world, as, for example, the Fairy’s, Ratio. | 
on’s, or Devil's caves of Europe. The supersti- 
tion remained longer in Germany than elsewhere. 
Long after the “Little Men” had forsaken their 
accustomed haunts in the lowland forests and 
glens of that country, they were imagined as 
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They 


. for habitation, refuge, and burial. 


dwelling in deep subterranean palaces in the 
Hartz Mountains, whence they came from time 
to time to take a furtive glance at their old do- 
main. Our readers will not fail to call to mind 
the German legend of the famous DRICH Bar- 
BAROSsSA asleep in the enchanted cavern; and in 
like manner the hills of Granada are still believed 
by the Moorish children to contain the great Bo- 


ABDIL and his sleeping host, who will awake, when’ 


some adventurous mortal invades their repose, to 
restore the glory of the Moors in Spain. 

Caves have been used in all ages by mankind 
In a very re- 
mote period of the world’s history a race of men 
called “ cave-dwellers” lived in caverns in certain 
portions of England and Europe where such natu- 
ral burrows abound. Human skeletons, the re- 
mains of rude weapons, ornaments, the débris of 
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the chase, etc., found in these ancient places of 
refuge, have enabled scientists to determine the 
co-existence of man with animals that became 
extinct before the dawn of history, and also af- 
ford a clew to the characteristics of the race that 
so existed. They probably bore a strong resem- 
blance to the Esquimaux, lived by hunting and 
fishing, and were clad with skins sewn together - 
with sinews or strips of intestines. This primi- 
tive race possessed no domestic animals, nor were 
they acquainted with spinning or with the pot- 
ter’s art. 

The exploration of anéient caves in the East that 
have not suffered -by modern spoliation may afford 
much important information in regard to the ear- 
ly history of mankind in that part of the world. 
As yet few prehistoric caves have been a | 
outside of Europe. 
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THOMAS MOORE. 


TOM MOORE. 


Tur celebration of Tuomas Moore’s centennial 


does honor to a poet who, even if denied a first 
place in his profession by the highest critics, 
nevertheless enjoys a popularity of which any 
one might be proud. THomas Moore can not be 
called a great master of English verse ; but he is 
one whose pleasing numbers have procured him 
1 large audience, and whose contributions to the 
poetry of our language have their own peculiar 
value in spite of the overshadowing of such con- 
temporaries as Byron and SHetiey. The poet 
limself was also endeared personally to a large 
number of friends, many of whom are still liv- 
ing, and who will be glad to.take advantage of 
the approaching opportunity to pay a fitting trib- 
ute to his memory. 


Tuomas Moors was of humble origin. His fa- 


ther at the time of his birth was a small trades- 
inan, but subsequently became a barrack-master 
in the British army, through the influence of a 


nobleman named Mora. The poet was born in. 


Dublin, Ireland, on the 28th of May,1779. His 
home, though lacking in what may be called the 
clegancies of life, was essentially a refined and 
happy one, and his tastes and friendships formed 


almost in boyhood’s years seem to have colored . 


his principles and feelings through life. In an 
cpistle to his eldest sister, dated November, 1803, 


and written from Norfolk, in Virginia, he retraces |. 
with delight their childhood, and describes the |. 


cndearments of home with a sensibility as tender 
as that which breathes through the lines which 


CowPer addressed to his mother’s picture.- At - 


an early age the poet was placed at a school in 
which Saeripay had formerly been a pupil; and 
in 1793 he was sent to the Dublin University, 
where he ultimately took.the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. During his college career he was dis- 
linguished for his classical attainments, his en- 
thusiastic attachment to his country, and the so- 
ciability of his disposition. , 

On the 19th of November, 1799, Moore enter- 
ed himself a member of the Honorable Society 
of the Middle Temple ; and in the course of the 
vear 1800, before he had completed the twentieth 
vear of his age, he published his translation of 
the “Odes of Anacreon” into English verse, with 
notes, whence, in the vocabulary of fashion, he 
was for a long time designated by the appellation 
of “ Anacreon Moore.” The work is introduced 
by a Greek ode from the pen of the translator, 
and is dedicated, with permission, to his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, afterward GrorGr 
IV. When Moore first came to London his 
youthful appearance was such that, being at a 
large dinner party, and getting up to escort the 
ladies to the drawing-room, a French gentleman 
observed, “ Ah, le petit bon. homme qui s’en va !”’ 


Moore’s subsequent brilliant conversation, how- 


ttn. thas gale, gp 


in all his later works he appears as the 
eloquent champion of purity, fidelity, and 
delicacy, not less than of justice, liberty, 
and honor.” 

In 1803, through the influence of Lord 
Morra, the same nobleman that had be- 
friended his father, Taomas Moore was 
appointed to a government post at Ber- 
muda. He arrived there in January, 
1804; but finding the position unsuited 
to his temperament, and disagreeable to 
his refined and cultivated tastes, he com- 
mitted his duties to the charge of a dep- 
uty, with whom he was to divide whatever 
profits might accrue. Before returning 
to England he travelled in America, and 
it was at this time that he occupied for 
a season the romantic little cottage on 
the Delaware: shown.-in our engraving. 
In October, 1804, he left this country, 
and in 1806 he published his remarks 
on the manners and society of America, 
in a work entitled Odes and Epistles. 
For this he was sharply taken to task 
-in the Edinb Review, and a duel en- 
sued between him and JErrrEy, over 
which Byron made considerable mirth, 
and which resulted in the combatants 
becoming most excellent friends. 

The celebrated poem of “ Lalla 
Rookh” appeared in 1817, in the sum- 
mer of which year the poet visited the 
Frehch capital, where he collected the 


| materials for his. humorous production entitled 


“The Fudge Family in Paris.” In the following 
year he went to Ireland. During his visit, on 
the 8th of June, a public dinner was given him 
at Morrison’s Hotel. The assemb included 
the most distinguished literary and political char- 
acters of the time, the chair being occupied by 
the Earl of Charlemont. - In 1822 Moore made a 
second visit to Paris, residing there for a consid- 
erable time with his wife and family. The fame 
of his genius, his social yet unpretending man- 
ners, and his musical talents and conversation 
gained for him much esteem among the eminent 


literary characters of the French capital. Pre- 
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vious to Moore’s leaving Paris the British nobil- 
ity and gentry living in that capital gave him a 
most splendid dinner at Roperts’s. About sixty 
persons were present. Lord TRIMBLESTOWN was 
in the chair, supported on his right by Mr. Moore, 
and on his left by the Earl of Granard, and the 
proceedings at this farewell festival, which lasted 
till “sober-kerchiefed morn” warned the com- 
pany to depart, proved how well the poet had en- 
deared himself to an extended circle, not less by 


Man re Ante date, 


47° 42., 


FAC-SIMILE OF MOORE'S HANDWRITING. 


“ver, 800n proved him to be, though little of stat- 
ttre, yet, like Gay, “in wit a man.” Assuming 
the appropriate name of “ Little,” our author 
published in 1801 a volume of ‘original poems, 
chiefly amatory. Of the contents of this volume 
‘v.18 Impossible to speak in terms of unqualified 
‘commendation. Its publication was afterward 


the cause of the most sincere regret to the poet 
himself. His friend Rogers, in commenting upon 


them, says, “So heartily has Moore repented of 
having published ‘ Little Poems’ that I have seen 


him shed tears—tears of deep contrition—when 


we were talking of them.” And thus writes 


Jerraey : “He has long ago redeemed his error ; 


his private worth and social qualities than by the 
brilliancy of his talents. 

Moore published in 1828 the “Loves of the 
Angels,” of which two translations soon after ap- 
peared in Paris. While he was composing this 
poem, Lord Byron, who then resided in Italy, was, 
by a singular coincidence, writing a similar poem, 
with the title of “Heaven and Earth,” both of 
them having taken the subject from the second 
verse of the sixth chapter of Genesis: “ And it 
came to pass that the sons of God saw the daugh- 
ters of men that they were fair; and they took 
them: wives of all which they chose.” Moore 
afterward published a Life of Sheridan, which, 


‘ 


_ stroyed, can be but of little moment to 


lishers, Messrs. Loneman & Cu. 


‘respectfully but peremptorily declined 


from the sources of infor- 
mation open to him, is, in 
a literary point of view at 
least, a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the lovers of biog- 
raphy. But the vigorous 
and, alas! “ower true” 
stanzas which he wrote on 
the death of that singu- 
larly gifted man, and the 
treatment he experienced 
at the hands of the little 
great, are so brilliant that, — 
brief as they are, they 
somewhat blind the read- 
er to the more sober mer- 
its of the prose memoir. 
Perhaps the strong sym- = 7 
pathy expressed by the SSS 
poet led the public to ex- = 
pect too much from the 
biographer. It is certain, 
however, that the Life has 
been severely criticised ; 
even royalty, it is said, did 
not disdain to direct a not 
unpointed jest against the 
work. A gentleman, in the 
presence of King Grorce 
IV., speaking of the work 
in question, declared that 
Moore: had murdered his 
friend. . “ You are too se- 
vere,” said his Majesty; “I 
can not; admit that Mr. 
Moore has murdered Suxer- 
IDAN, but he has certainly 
It is well known that 
the memoirs of Lord 
Byron, written by him- 
self, had been placed in 
the keeping of Moore, and designed as a legacy 
for his benefit. It is also known that the latter, 
with the consent and at the desire of his lord- 
ship, had sold the manuscript to Mr. Murray, the 
London publisher, for the sum of 2000 guineas. 


MOORE'S COTTAGE ON THE DELAWARE—From Sxetou by J. M. Favooner. 


These memoirs being, however, lost to the world, 
it may be worth while, even at this distance of 
time, to revert to the particulars of their destruc- 
tion. Indeed, in no sketch, however slight; of 
the life of Moorz, could these details be properly 
omitted. They show, better than pages of de- 
scription e¢ould do, the sensitive delicacy and chiv- 
alrous generosity of his character. The leading 
facts weré related in the following letter address- 
ed by Mr. Moore to the English journals: 
“Without entering into the respect- 
ive claims of Mr. Murray and myself 
to the prpperty in these memoirs (a 
question which, now that they are de- 


any one), it is sufficient to say that, be- 
lieving the manuscript still to be mire, 
I placed it at the disposal of Lord By- 
RoN’s sister, Mrs. Leicu, with the sole“ 
reservation of a protest against its total -_ 
destruction, at least without previous 
perusal and consultation among the — 
parties. The majority.of the persons 
present disagreed with this opinion, 
and it was the only point upon which 
there did exist any difference between us, 
The manuscript was accordingly torn 
and burned before our eyes; and I im- 
mediately paid to Mr. Murray, in the 
presence of the gentlemen assembled, 
two thousand guineas, with interest, ete., 
being the amount of what I owed him 
upon the security of my bond, and for 
which I now stand indebted to my pub- 


~ 
é 


/ 


“ Since then the family of Lord Brron 
have, in a manner highly honorable to 
themselves, proposed an arrangement 
by which the sum thus paid to Mr. Mur- 
RAY might, be re-imbursed to me; but 
from feelings and considerations which 
it is unnecessary here to explain, I have 


their offer.” 


For this act Moors received the unqual- 
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THE BIRTH-PLACE OF MOORE, 


ified admiration of all right-thinking people. Many 
eondemned the destruction of the manuscript, but 
the class whose approval it is worth while to re- 
gard were unanimous in their commendation. 
One writer says: “ To this the firm supporters of 
Churchzand state, the pure sticklers for public 
morals, the friends of decorum and decency, the 
respecters of the inviolability of domestic priva- 


cy, the foes to unlicensed wit and poetic license, ~ 


the disinterested and tender regarders of Lord 
Byron’s character itself, ome and all proudly re- 
plied that Mr. Moore had performed one of the 
most difficult and delicate duties that ever fell to 
the lot of man, friend, citizen, or Christian to per- 
form in the most manly, friendly, patriotic, and 


- Christian-like manner. As a man, he had nobly 


sacrificed his private interest and opinion out of 
respect to Lord Byron’s living connections ; as a 


friend, he had evinced a real and rare friendship: 


by withholding, at his own personal loss, those 
self-and-thoughtlessly-intruded. specks and de- 
formities of a great character from the popular 
gaze, which delights too much to feast 6n the in- 
firmities of noble minds.” 

Moore’s best biographer is, by all means, him- 
self. This becomes evident at once to all who 
have even glanced at the eight solid volumes en- 
titled Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of 
Thomas Moore (London, 1853-56), to which Lord 
Joun Resse has put his name as editor. This 
work contains between twenty-eight and twenty- 
nine hundred pages, about seventy of whicii only 
are from the pen of his lordship. The task of 
editing this work was committed to Lord Rvs- 
SELL by Moore himself, in whose will, written in 
1828, occurs the following passage; “I also con- 
fide to my valued friend Lord Jony Russet (hav- 


ing obtained his kind promise to undertake this - 


service for me) the task of looking over whatever 
papers, letters, or journals-I may leave behind 
me, for the purpose of forming from them some 
kind of publication, whether in the shape of mem- 


oirs or otherwise, whith may afford the means of | 


making some provision for my wife and family.” 
The papers thus left to his lordship consist of a 


memoir of Moore written by himself, beginning — 


from his birth, but reaching only to the year 1799, 
when he was not twenty years old; a journal be- 
gun in 1818, and extending to the year 1846; and 
letters to and from various correspondents, but 
especially to his mother. These together give an 
admirable picture of Moorr’s inward life and-ex- 
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MOORE'S GRAVE. 
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periences, while we have the cer reed of dozens 
of his contemporaries in regard to his appearance 
and disposition. Leien Hunt, writing of him-in 
the prime of life, says: “His forehead is bony 
and full of character, with ‘bumps’ of wit large 
and radiant enough to transport a phrenologist. 
His eyes are as dark and fine as you would wish 
to see under a set of vine ee ee 
erous and good-humored, with EF- 


- He i is 


ordinary talk, but rather a 
leasantry, more like nature thap his 
his is the tribute of Scorr: gh pr is a manly 

frankness, with ect ease good-breeding, 

about him, whick is delightful.” In 1835 this 
portrait of the poet was drawn by N. P. Wiis: 

“His eyes sparkle like a Champagne bubble ; 

there is a kind of wintry red, of the tinge of an 

October leaf, that seems enamelled on his cheek ; 

his lips are delicately cut, slight, and changeable 


as an aspen; the slightly tossed nose confirms 


the fun of the expression ; and altogether it is a 


face that es, radiates. 
Moorr’s life ended sadly. The ificent 
_ but overtasked mind gave way, leaving the body 


without guide or direction; and for over two 
years he suffered from that most terrible of all 
mortal diseases, softening of the brain. His 
death took place on the 25th of February, 1852. 
During his life he.was known as one of the most 
brilliant literary men of the time, his pen being 
facile in every direction, whether history, biogra- 
phy, poetry, or even criticism claimed his atten- 
tion. His prose works have not been alluded to 


‘here; for his poetical reputation so far over- 


shadows what he achieved in other departments 


-of literature as to make these of little impor- 


tance. Moors will always be known as one of 
the most brilliant of English poets, even though 
he is denied a place among the test or most 
inspired. In his preface to the “Loves of the 
Angels” he states that he had somewhat hast- 
ened its publication to avoid the disadvantage 


Theft having his work appear after his friend Lord 


Byron’s “Heaven and Earth ;” or, as he ingen- 
iously expresses it, “by an earlier appearance in 
the literary horizon, to give myself the chance of 
what astronomers call a heliacal rising, before the 
luminary in whose light I was to be lost should 
appear.” This was an amiable but by no means 
a reasonable modesty. The light that plays 
round Mr. Moore’s verses, tender, exquisite, and 
brilliant, was in no danger of being extinguished 
even in the splendor of Lord Byron’s genius. 
Of the appreciation that was extended to him by 
this -his more illustrious brother poet we Jearn 
from the following prophetic observation from 
Lord Byron’s pen: “ Moore is one of the few 
writers who will survive the age in which he so 
He will live in his ‘ Irish 
Melodies ;’ they will go down to posterity with 
the music; both a st as long as Ireland, or 
as music and ng 

With this splendid compliment from one who 
has with justice been styled “the greatest poet 
of modern times,’’ we close our brief sketch of 
Moors, leaving our readers to fill it up from the 
abundant funds of anecdote and recollection 
that can not fail to make their way into print 


apropos of the celebration of the one-hundredth . 


anniversary of his birth. 
TOM MOORE. 


Said Erin: “ At last thou art co 

O son of my heart! thou art come 
The harp that in Tara has hung, 
Uncrowned, unswept, and cen 
Now touch with thy passionate hands, 
And to the deaf and dumb lands: 


ie fields and streams— 
smiles and | tears, 
my a thousand years.” 


fam, like a strain of music in the night, 
The old sweet notes fell oe Earth’s drowsy ear; 


Sing, min 
I've watched 


And men paused sudden! A ge strange delight, 
And, 8 asked, ‘*‘ What melody is here ? 
Hair iy quaint, old strain, 


? 
And Freedom lost, atola king kings, and woman fair— 
Songs bright and free as oe and soft air 2” 


Then turned their faces to the dim North Sea, < 
ere, on a little isle of unknown fame— 

ere stood a minstrel boy with tongue of flame, 
« And back-thrown hair, 

Face glad and fair, 

And eyelids bright 

With eager light, 


Singing, 


but not ior ld, or praise, or name, 
may sing, whom none may tire or tame: 
a harp.of my country ! in darkn:-se I found thee, 
The cold chain of silence had hung o'er thee long, 
my own island I unbound 
And gave all thy chords to Light, and Song 


So sang he, while the birds sang overh 
And listening hearts caught up the wild, 
all ~ — tread, 
ell sweetly, ea ha rain, 
Like soft spring showers, 
That bring the flowers, 
og = 8 that pass 


And bient all and free 
In which Liberty. 


men chant the praise o 


Thou need’st no keen ;* for thou, Tox Moorz, wilt be 
Heir to the ow of thousands unborn ; 
nee for thee 


But we will keep thy prey red: 
The joy-bell« crossed the death-bells on that 
Thou wilt’ not die 
While 
hearts o 


Sets 
With wild desire, 


Hove clasped the feet 


THE HUMMING-BIRD. 

One of the most remarkable feats performed 
by birds of passage is instanced by the tiny ruby- 
throated humming-bird of North America. This 
beautiful little creature finds its way oe 
from Mexico, and even South America, to the 
United States, Canada, and Newfoundland, re- 
turning to its winter hofhe in autumn. This 
long journey is not performed in flocks, but sin- 
gly, over no less than twenty degrees of latitude, 
over immense forest tracts, wide prairies, high 
mountains, and broad rivers. One wonders why 
this, of many species of humming-birds, should 
form one of very few exceptions, and abandon 
the eternal summers of the South; to run the risks 
of two hazardous journeys, for a short sojourn in 
lands where it has barely time to rear its offspring 
before the cold of autumn compels a retrograde 
movement. We can suppose that the united in- 


telligences of a flock of swallows are more likely. 


to assure a safer passage than the skill of a sin- 
gle individual; nevertheless this tiny creature 
pursues its course year by year for thousands of 
miles, and with great regularity as to the sea- 
sons of arrival and departure, performing the 
double journey and rearing its offspring within 
four months. How the little bird manages to 
subsist during its spring migration, especially in 
Canada, seems a wonder, for scarcely a flower ex- 
cepting the May-flower, the trillium, and a few 
other vernal plants are in bloom. 

Often in the centre of some vast Canadian for- 
est, the housewife no sooner places her geranium, 
that has been in-doors throughout the long rigor- 
ous winter, in order for it to catch the first warm 
sunshine of May, than a noise announces 
the advent of the ruby-throat. Then its agile form 
may be seen humming like i moth over the flow- 
er on the window-sill, or among the blossoms of 
the currant bushes, and round the opening flowers 
of the peach, while its sapphire throat flashes in 
the sunlight with every movement of its restless 
body. The ruby-throat invariably arrives just as 
the early spring plants burst into bloom, and 
whether unconscious of danger, or feigning death, 
or momentarily stupefied by fright, it is the case 
that when captured it will lie with closed eyes, and 
to all appearances dead, save for .its throbbing 
heart, and then fu 


cape. | 
MADE 
Sr. CaTHER Ont., July 31, 1876. 
R. V. Prerce, M.D. : 


I have used your Favorite Prescription, Gold- 
en Medical Discovery, and Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets, for. the last three months, and find my- 
self—(what shall I say)—“ made new again”’ are 
the only words that express it. I was reduced 
to a skeleton, could not walk across the floor 
without fainting, could keep nothing in the shape 
of food on my stomach. Myself and friends had 
given up all hope, my immediate death seemed 
certain. I can never be too thankful to those 
who recommended your medicines, for I now live 
(to the surprise of everybody), and am able to 
do my own work. I desire to make this state- 
ment in order that those suffering may not de- 
spair & soe they have given your remedies a trial. 


rs Resp’y. Mus. ‘Wu. D. Rycxman. 
—[Com.] | 


“GRAHAM FARINA”—A NEW FOOD. 
The best nutritious and laxative farinaceous 
product known; and, being baked twice, it is 
ready for use without further cooking. It is an 
excellent article of diet to dyspeptic cases, its 
action being mechanical and smooth, through the 
slight irritation produced upon the mucous mem- 
brane of the bowels by its coarse particles. Sold 
at 25 cents by grocers generally; or sent by 
mail, prepaid, on receipt of 40 cents in stamps. 
. Hazarp & Co., Sole Proprietors, 192 Cham- 


bers Street, New York.—{ Com. } 


‘Save Your Ham.—lIf you wish to save your 
hair, and keep it in a strong and healthy condi- 
tion, use Burnett's Cocoaine. It will stimulate 
the roots of the hair, and restore the natural 
action upon which its growth depends. Twenty 
years ago a single bottle saved a lady’s hair in 
a ‘desperate case, in which all other treatment 
had failed; and since that early success thou- 
sands of cases of Baldness, Dandruff, Loss cf 
Hair, and Irritation of the Scalp have yielded to 
the same remedy. —[Com.] 


Frormime—For the Teeth and Breath, is the best 
liquid dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly cleanses 


delightful fragrance to the is harm- 


Moreay & Lawwan's Frorrma Wartr.—The most 
delicate “invalids, the greatest sufferers with sea-sick- 
ness, an whose nervous systems are most sen- 
sitive, prefer it before all others, and use it to the ex- 
clusion of all others, not for a time only, but always 
sense of smell never tires of 


soft, refreshing odor.—{ Com.) 


Bratre’s P1i18.—Great English Remedy for Gout and 
Rheumatisin. All Dragsiets have thi Cota.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VIREUN (School for Boys), 


Sing Sing, N. Y. 

One Hundred Pupi 
last seven years. ration for College or er oeaaiae 
Schools equally thorough. For Catalogue, send to 

Col. H. C. SYMONDS (late U. 8. Army), Principal. | 


ddenly — an effort to es- 


POWDER 


Absolutely pure—made from Grape Cream of Tartar, 
imported exclusively for this Powder from the Wine 
district of France. Always uniform and Wholesome. 
ae vag = cans by all Grocers. A pound can mailed 

<9 postage on receipt of 60 cents. 

or ost chea mage seth ers con alum ; 
> avoid especially when 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEY 
STONE IN THE BLADDER, CATARRH OF TH 
BLADDER, DIABETES, BRICKDUST 
DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAKN 
For Female Complaints a 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE. 


TO MOTHERS :—Yonu take an 
Umbrella to protect you from 
Sun and Rain—why not use the 
same for the baby? Nothing 
will shield as well. Umbrellas 
put old of carriages. 
IBBAL 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Beware of Imitations, 


BUY YOUR WINDOW SHADES 


FROM THE MANUFACTURER, 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CO., 
444 and 446 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


IMITATION LACE Shades, with and without gold 

bands; Rich and Elaborate DADO Shades, gold back- 

und, in all colors to match; WALL-PAPER and 
FRESCO of Eastlake designs. 

EMPIRE Cloth, Hanp manufactured 
by us only, all widths, from 37 in. to 104 in., acknowl- 
edged by upholsterers the best made. 

SPRING FIXTURES. Kine .* Son’s HOLLAND, 
eo FRINGE, PICTURE CORD, &c., at low- 


est pri 
HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LA TEST ISS UVES. 


OTs. 
45. All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 15 
46. The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 10 
47. The Grahams of Inverinoy. By M. C. Stirling. 15 
48. Coward Conscience. By F. W. Robinson..... 15 


49. The Cloven Foot. By M.E.Braddon.......... 15 
50. Quaker Cousins. By Agnes Macdonell........ 15 
51. The Sherlocks. By John Saunders........... 15 
52. That Artful 15 
58. Under One Roof. By James to ccennetnales 15 


54. Eothen; or, Traces of Travel brought Home 
from the East. By Alex. Wm. Kinglake... 10 
55. ‘* Fora Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 15 
56. Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By E. B. Hamley.... 15 
57. A History of Our Own Times. By Justin 
20 


58. Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt........... 15 


659. John Halifax, Gentleman....... oveonewasedbes 15 


| Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


e@ Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK Aion PEN CO., NEW YORK. 


A California Colony 


Is being formed at Buffalo, N. Y., to settle a tract of 
seven thousand acres. Those wishing to know all 
about it and California Colonies, can, by addressing 
California Colony, 14 W. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
Wendell Easton, 22 Montgomery 8t., San Francisco,Cal. 


TRADE MARK. 


JOHN 8, BROWN & SONS, Belfast, Ireland 


Exhibited at Philadelphia the largest and best assort- 


J, & C, JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 6th Ave., and 22d 8t., 


Invite special attention to the choice novelties that 
they are daily receiving in the following branches of 
their business, and the reader ie requested to bear in 
mind that every article in any way connected with 
these departments is kept in them, and is sold at a 
small advance on the cost of importation: 


SILKS, SHAWLS, 


IN DOMESTIC, SCOTCH, FRENCH, AND INDIAN. 
MOURNING GOODS, 


Colored Worsted Dress Goods, 
PRINTED COTTON DRESS GOODS 


IN MOMIE CLOTHS, SATINES, COTOLINES, AR- 
| MURES, PERCALES, CHEVIOTS, ZEPHYRS, OR- 
GANDIES, JACONETS, AND PRINTED IRISH 
LINEN LAWNS. 


CLOTHS, SUITS AND CLeAKs, | | 
HOSIERY, UPHOLSTERY Goops, 
LACES, BOOTS AND SHOES, 


WHITE GOODS, BOYS sUITs, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FURS, 
MILLINERY. 


CARPETS, 
AMERICAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, TURKISH, and. 
RUGS. 


refunded for every article not as represented. | 

Samples of Dry Goods and Catalogues sent gratui- 
tously by mail to all parts of the country on application. 


BRANCH STORE: | 
{JOHNSTON & REILLY, 59 & 61 North Pear! at,t 
ALBANY, NEW YORE. | 


J. & JOHNSTON. 
PRINTING PRESSES 


0O to 8150. 
Book of of 10c. Circulars free. 
ample Package of Carda, 10. 
Y STREET, NEW YORK. 


HARPER'S PERIODICILS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ( One Year........$4 
HARPER'S WERELY, “ = Oo 
The THREE publications, one year..... -210 OO 
Any TWO, one year....... 
SIX subscriptions, one year...............-20 08 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes: of 


the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 


cember of each year, ) 
Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 
Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Squarz, New Your. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 

Bound Volumes of the Macazrvg, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, oqut 
by mail, postage paid. 

Bound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, each odne 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a 7 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 58 volumes of the Magaztnz, 22 vetitabe 
ofthe Wxexty,and 11 volumes of the Bazaz now ready. 


ADVERTISING. | 

The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Werxcy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $8 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for spare 
occupied as solid matter. 


Address | 
HARPER & BROTHERS, | 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


SIMPSON’S NEW BAIT, 


Send 6c. for 64-p 
ery, Base Ball an Spo 
R. SIMPSON, 188 NASSAU N. 


Pires INDELIBLE INK, used without . 


preparation, with a is best 
for artistic decoration of H 
kins, &c. 


Sold by all Druggists and 


505. erfumed Bon-ton & Gilt-edgeasst’d Cards,name in 
gold & jet, 10c. Frankiin Print’g Co.,W. Haven, Ct. 


18 Ged. 1. Reed & 


OYA _ 
i ios ment of Linen Goods. See Judges’ report. Sold at 
all first-class retail dry goods stores. 
', fiance.” He writes also of “the buoyancy of his a of 
/ adds: “There is nothing gloomy or bitter in his 
| 
| 
if 
. 
| i 
| 
n n’s songs, 
7 hopes and wrongs, 
Her loves and 
y -decay rom parasites, or living 
*animalcu leaving them pearly white. imparting a 
STEEL 
GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford Stree ondon, En 
ya retailed everywhere in the United States.—{C¢ P E N S 
|. 
strain, 
or Bass, Pickerel 
| or large Trout Silver 


HARPER'S 
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Rogers’ Groups, 

$10 and upward. 
POLO, price $15. 

Tilustrated, CAT A- 
LOGUES may be had 
on application, or will 
be mailed by enclos- 
ing 10c. to 

JOHN ROGERS, 
23 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 
Formerly 1155 B' way. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 

FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel ‘ Medical 

” + Lancet,” *‘ British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


Label. 
in England increased tenfold in 


ten years. 


LIEBIG EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole A rr; for the United States 
wholesale only) » OC. VID & CO., 43 Mark 

ne, London, 


EAR Di DISEASES! 


and 
Diseases of the ARRH 
ially Rann ing Ear. 
and asure 


those 


thelr 

from 

harm] book ever 
fam rshould have. Sent to every 
Dr.t ,Reading,Pa 


uralSurgeon 


AGENTS WANTED 


Throng the Dark Continent 


HENRY M. STANLEY. 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Since the first of. modern travellers attempted to 
solve the great problem of the source of the Nile, no 
work on Africa has appeared equal in interest or im- 
portance to Mr. Stanley’s fascinating narrative of his 
journey through the Dark Continent. An achieve- 
ment involving dangers, hardships, and suffering such 
as few men could survive to relate, his exploration of 
the River Congo from its source to its mouth, through 
the territory of hostile and barbarous tribes, in spite 
of appalling physical hindrances, and in the face of 
obstacles which at times threatened the destruction 
of the entire party, must be regarded as a wonderful 
exhibition of sagacity, courage, and endurance. Apart 
from its romantic side, Mr. Stanley’s journey was of 
the highest importance from a scientific point of view. 
He traversed vast regions never before trodden by the 
fuot of civilized man, solved a phical problem 
second only in interest to that of the Nile, and opened 
a way for civilization and Christianity into the very 


‘heart of the African Continent. 


His narrative is one of extraordinary interest and 
novelty, fall of incident and adventure, and replete 
with information. Although a story of actual occur- 
rences, it reads like a product of the imagination, so 
marvellous were his experiences among the wild 
dwellers along the banks of the great river whose 
unknown course he traced. No one who takes up 
this work will be willing to intermit the perusal of 
its fascinating pages until the last leaf of the second 
volume is turned. 

The work is splendidly and profusely illustrated, 
from sketches and photographs by the author, show- 
ing the scenery and the people along his route, and 
many of his surprising adventures. It is also fur- 
nished with carefully engraved maps. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


RUPTURE 


Dz. J. A. SHERMAN is now at his branch office, 5 
South 5th St., St. Louis, Mo., where his patients and 
those wishing his treatment may consult him during 
the she oft of May and June. His book, with photo- 


will 
Sppearance to Geld Watches tha from to $75 sell crade 
an 
hunting-oase, only Cireular, free, Address, 


Claude Strong, Milwaukee, Wis. 


R. P. F. MARSCHALL’ DENTIFRICE FOR THE 
i Ne n of the teeth and gums and sweetening 
the ist pe ee L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St. 


nd for Catalogue. 


pL LA Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free b 

HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 5 Beekman St.,N. 


navanal® AGUERO, 248 246 6th 


0% of our Prettiest Motto Chromo Cards, or 25 Illumi- 


nated Chromos,10c. Nassau Carp Co.,Nassau,N. Y. 


ONLY $60 Rotary Printing Press 
A wonderful ba Circu- 
free. D. W. Watson, 12 P.O. 8q., 


Mass. 


—-BOSTON NOVELTY CO., Boston, Ma 
AGENTS M's of Notions, Novelties. "Catalogue tree. 


$777 nta. Outfit Free. 
Address P. O. CKER , Augusta, Maine. 


A week. 
$66 in your own 


of Salt- 


SALT-RHEUM. 


REMEDIES , 


INFALLIBLY CURE 


SCALP, and BLOOD, 


SCALD-HEAD. 


‘Balt - Rheum or Eczema, Ringworm, Tetter, Psoriasis, Pemphigus, Impetigo, 
Leprosy, Prurigo, Milk Crust, Barber's Itch, Jackson’s Itch, 
‘Scald-Head, Dandruff, Ulcers, and Old Sores. 
The Curiovra System of purifying the blood and circulating fluids of Scrofulous, Cancerous, and Canker 


Humors, and of treating all diseases of the Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, consists in the internal use of 
the Ccricurna Reso.vent and the external application, where the ilisease has reached the surface, of Corioura, 


assisted by the Curioura Soap. 


These three great remedies are the result of eight years of patient study and experiment with new and 
original medicinal agents by Messrs. Weexs & Porreer, Chemists and Drugyists, Boston, Mass., and are con- 
fidently believed to possess greater healing and restorative properties than ever before combined in medicine. 
They have created a profound sensation. Nothing like them hag ever before been offered the afflicted, either 
through physicians or in hospital practice. They are, in truth, well-nigh — and have succeeded where 


the highest medical talent has utterly failed. 


SKIN DISEASE. 


A Remarkable Letter from J. A. Tucker, 
Esq., manufacturer of the Bay 
State 

Messrs. Weexs & Porr Gentlemen,—I think 
have paid for medicines oat medical treatment dur- 
ing the last twenty years all of three thousand 8, 

witho hout permanent relief. 

May, while taking a Turkish bath at 17 Beacon 
4 young man employed there, of Wm. 
Corbett, induced me to allow him & prepara- 
tion that he had upon me, assuring me that it was 
perfectly —_e and for a certain consideration he 
would cure = thin thirt ty days from the time he 
commenced, In case he failed to do so, I was to pay 
him nothing. I consented, and he applied it nearly every 
day for five weeks, when the disease entirely disap- 
I 7 cheerfully paid him the amount agreed 
upon, and then asked him what this remedy was, and 
he replied that it was no other than Curioura. 

Since that time I have had no trouble from this dis- 
ease, and have not’had such ealth in twenty 
years as I have had during the last six months. 

I have since my recovery bought Nig oan and 
en it to friends suffering with skin diseases, an in 
every instance it has cured them. I believe it to be 
the greatest discovery of the present yy 

“UOKER. 


13 Doang Sr., Boston, Dec. 20, 1878. 


LEPROSY. 


A Modern Miracle. Astonishing results 
from the use of CUTICURA. 


Messrs. Wexxs & Porter: Gentlemen,—We have a 
case of Lepros our which is bein 
cured by your gvizs. The county h 
employed all ot on our r doctom, and had sent.to New 
York for advice, but to no avail. 

commenced using the Corioura, and im- 


hel beta his bed for two and one- 
half years. Had not had his clothes this 

When he washed, there would at least one quart of 
— of of him. 

appened eve 

We thin hink it is a wondestal cure. 

We do not say he is cu but he is in a fair way to 
be cured, to say the least. Yours truly, 


DunNING ye 
Druggiste and 8. 


Mron., Feb. 11, 1879. 

Nori.—Mesers. D Dunning Brothers are thoroughly 
reliable pt of thie let and were unknown to us prior to 
the —_ of this letter. “We firmly believe this Cu- 
TIOURA Wi tly cure this very severe case of 
Leprosy, a t has done many others. 


CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


More Cures of Skin and Scalp Affections 
by the Cutieura Remedies. — 

al Rohrer. Cashier Stock Growers’ Nation- 

lorado, writes: *“‘I am so well 

pleased ith It effects on my baby, that I cannot af- 

rd to be without it in my house: It is a wonderful 

cure, and is bound to become very popular a8 8000 as 
its virtues are known to the masses.” 

J. 8. Weeks, Esq., Town Ea rape St. Albans, Vt., 
says in a letter dated May 28: ‘‘It works to a charm 
on my baby’s face and head. ‘Cured the head entire- 
ly, and has nearly cleaned the face of sores. I have 
recommended it to several, and Dr. Plant has ordered 


Chick, ck, Esq., 41 Franklin Boston, 

My little eighteen months old, has what 

the doctors call Eczema. We have tried ’most every- 
thing, and at last have used Curioura, and she is al- 

most a new child, and we feel very happy.” 


BUNNING SORE. 


‘Cured in One Week. 


Messrs. Weexs & Porrez, —Sonie three or four 
weeks I ordered a box of for a bad case 
heum. The back of one of my wife’s hands 

was a —— sore. In one week from the day it ar- 
rived her hand was well, and hen seunasnes so up to to- 


P. Da@ertt. 
Mitroxn June 10, 1878. 
= ‘i —Reader, don’t you think these cures remark- 
a 


I | your Cutiovra last July 


On Face, Head, and Parts of Body. Head 
covered with Scabs and Sores. 

Messrs. Weexs & commenced to use 

ave only used one lean 
and One small box, and one bottle of the Resutvanr. 
My face and head and some parts of my body were 
almost raw. My head:was covered wi 
sores, and my eullerhnn was fearful. 

I had tried everything I had heard of in the East and 
West. My case was considered a very bad one. One 
very skilful yo feng said he would rather not treat 
it, and some of them think now I am only cured tem- 
porarily. I think not, for I have not a icle of 

It-Rhenm about me, and my case is considered won- 
derful. My case has been the means of selling a t 
many of your Coriovra Remeptxs in this part of the 
country... Respectfully yours, 


S. E. 
Mioa, Nov. 17, 1878, 


PRICKLY HEAT. 


Incidental to the Texan Climate. 


Messrs, Werxs & Porrer: Gentlemen, — Enclosed 
find one for a box of Curioura. 
he smail one that I received some time ago has been 
very efficacious, especially in Prickly Heat or Rash, as 
some peeple call it. Iam noising it about. 
Yours truly, Tsomas W. Buox.er. 
Mason, Taxas, Sept. 1873, | 


| SALT-RHEUM, 


Helpless for Eight Years.— Unable to walk. 
Got about on hands and knees. 
P A wonderful cure. 

Messrs. Weexs & Porrer: Ge —I have had 
a og wonderful cure of Salt-Rheum. For seventeen 

ears I suffered with Salt-Rheum; I had it on my 

ead, face, neck, arms, and y= i was not able to 
walk, ay oe ee y hands and knees, for one year. 
have not been able to help myself for eight years. I 
tried hundreds of remedies; not one had the least 
effect. The doctors said my case was incurable. So 
my parents tried everything that came along. I saw 
and concluded to LOUKA 

xmMepims. The first box of CurTicvra id drop of the 
Humor to the surface of my skin. It would 
as it came out, until now I am entirely well. All 
say is, I thank you most heartily for —? cure, Any 
person who thinks this letter a fraud, let them write, 
or come and see me, and find out for themselves. 

Yourstruly, Witt MoDonatp. 
1815 Borrerrizip Sr 


HUMOR OF THE SCALP 


That was destroying the Hair cured with 
one box of CUTICURA. 
Messrs. Wesxs & Porter: —I_want to 
tell you what hair begat me, ten 
ears m out, caused umor 
to mention, relief, until I began using Cuti- 
ovra, one box of entirely me, and 
new hair is Ww. 
89T Laxgz S8r., Cutoaco, Nov. 18, 1878. 
We know the above to be true. 
Mary E. Townsenpn, 413 W. Jackson Sr. 
Mra. C. A. Gray, 341 Furron 8t. 


For Nine Years cured when all other 
Remedies failed. 
Mesers. Werxs & Porrer: Gentlemen,—Since Jul 
last I have been using your Cutiovra for Scald-H 
and it has cured me when all medicines that I have 


“taken for nine did me n © gopd. 
we eeps 


Norz.— There is no end to the testimonials that 
might be given in favor of these great remedies. 


‘METHOD OF USING THE CUTICURA REMEDIES. 


Skin and Scalp Disease#, and Ulcers and Sores, should be treated externally with Cuticura, assisted by 


the Cuticura Soap, and Resolvent taken internally, until cured, and for some time 


afterward. Where 


the humors are confined to the blood, and do not show themselves on the surface, the Resolvent alone 
will speedily drive them from the system. The Cuticura Biemedies infallibly cure the most loathsome 
cases of Scrofulous and Skin and Scalp Humors, as is attestedl by hundreds of unsolicited testimonials in 


our 


package sold. 


possession. 
Certificates from Dr. Hayes and Prof. Merrick, attesting the purity of these remedies, accompany every 


Cuticura, Cuticura Resolvent, and Cutictra Soap are for sale by all druggists and deal- 
ers. Price of Cuticura, 50 cents per box; large box, containing two and one-half times the quantity of small 
box, $1; six boxes for $5. Price of Resolvent, $1 per bottle; six bottles for $5. (Cannot be sent by mail) 
Three $1 packages of each, or six of both, for $5. ee six cakes, $1 25. (By mail, 30 


cents; three cakes, 75 cents.) 


‘Prepared by WEEKS & POTTER, Chemists and Druggists, 


: 860 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
21 Front Street, Toronto, Canada. 8 Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


HARPER 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


1. 
HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR JUNE. 
Enlarged in Size and from New Type. With 77 
Miustrations, 


IL. 

THE RISE OF THE DUTCH 'REPUBLIC. A 
History. By Joun Lornror LL.D., D.C 
With a Portrait of William of Orange. "A New 
Cheap Edition is now réady. 3 ‘voils., 8vo, Vellum 
Cloth with Paper Label, Uncat wages and Gilt Tops, 


Sold only in Sets. 
IIT. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from the 


Accession of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress. 
By Justin MoCartuy. Number L, containing Vol- 
umesl.and IL dito, Paper, 20 cents. 

IV. 


THE FOUR GEORGES. Skeiches of Manners, 


Morals, Court and Town Life. By Winrtam Maxe- 
PKAOR TuHaOKERAY. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 
cents. 


STORIES OF THE OLD DOMINION, from the 
Settlement to the End of the Revolution. By Joun 
Esren Illustrated. 12mo, Cluth, $1 50. 

Vi. 

FROM EGYPT TO PALESTINE: oan oe Sinai, 
the Wilderness, and the South Count 
tions of a Journey made with’S be to 
the Hist of the Israelites. C. Barr.ert, 
D.D., LL. With Maps and Illustrations Svo, 
Cloth, $3 50. ™ 


Vit. 


EOTHEN; or, Traces of Travel brought Home from 
the East. ALRXANDEB WILLIAM 4to, 


Paper, 10 cents. 


MOSES THE LAW-GIVER. By a Rev. WittiaM 
M. Taytozr, D.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 
1X. 


OUR VILLAGE: Sketches of Rural Character and | 
By Mary Mirrorp. 32mo, Pa- 


Scenery. 
per, 25 conte: Cloth, 40 cents. 


x. 
es OF BATTLE AND BRAVERY. Selected 
Gorpon MoCaze. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


HEALTHY HOUSES. By F.R.S., 
Professor of Engineering in the University of Kdin- 
burgh. Adapted to American Conditions. By 


Grorer E. Wanine, Jr. With Six Illustrative Dia- . 


grams. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


XII. 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Moruiry. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 


The following volumes are now ready: Robert 
Burns. By Priocipal Suarrr.—Spenser. By Dean 
Cucreon.—Daniel Defoe. By Minto. — 
Goldsmith. By Braon.—Hume. By 
Professor Hux.ey. J. A. Symonps. 
—Sir Walter Scott. uTron.—Kdward 
Gibbon. By J.C. Monison.—Samue Johnson. By 
Les.iz Stepurn, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise — 
specified. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 cents. 
Basildon. By Mrs. Atrzép W. Hunt. 15 cents. 


Lady Lee’s Widowbood. By Colonel Hamiey. 15 
cents. 


‘*For a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Martin. 
16 cents. 


Under One Roof. By J AMES Paxm 16 cents. 

That Artful Vicar. 15 cents, | 

The Sherlocks. By Joun Saunpens. 15 cents. 
Quaker Cousins. By Aonzs 15 cents. . 
Coward Conacience. By F. W. Ronrnson. 15 cents. 
The Cloven Foot. By M.E Brappon. 15 cents. 
The Grahams of fuvermoy. By M. C. Stirtine. 15 cts- 
All or Nothing. By Mrs. Casuxt Hory. 15 cents. 


Within the Precincts. By y Ourrmant. 15 cents. 


‘Vixen. By Miss M. E. Baappon. 15 cents. 


The Last of Her Line. 15 cents. 
The Awakening. By Katuantve 3. Maocgvorp. 15 cts. 


Captain Nelson. By Samunt Apame Deaxe. 75 cents. 
Within Sound of the Sea. 10 cents. 

Kelverdale. By the or Desanr. 15 centa. 

A Trae Marriage. By Srenper. 15 cents. 


An Episode. By James, Jr. 20 
| en a 


Man and Wife. By Contims. 15 cents. 


Harrer & will send any of the above. 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt af the price, 


Harrer’s mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stampe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


72 A Week. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Tavz & Co., Augusta, Me. 


AGENTS WANTED for the sale of our popular 
‘ton Books. Circulars sent on applica- 
& BROTH 4 
Boox 
Squagg, N. ¥ N. Y. 


$5 to $20 Co. Portland, Me. 


$77 tree. SHAW 


, Pertland, , Me, 


HUMORS of the SKIN, 
= 7 
FOR 
| New York, July and August. = 
TO WATCH SPECULATORS. 
We have the best imitation Gold Watch and Chain in the market for trading 
The metal is tion of other metals so closely resembling 
hair in wery nice condition. ours truly, . 
Auditor Fort Wayne, R.R 
uditor For 
| 
| | 


- 


e 


AIR GUNS. 
H. QUACKENBUSH, W’f’r, Herkimer, N.Y. 


MASON & HAMLIN CABIN ET ORGAN » 


CHURCHES SCHOOLS, LODGES, 


SOLD ALSO FOR EASY PAYMENTS, O 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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APF 


‘ae 


REPUBLIC 
MUST GUARANTEE TO 
‘CITIZENS OF THE UNION | 
‘A FAIR: FREE, AND PEACEABLE 
ELECTION. OR ARE | 


ee = 


| 
pele 


+9 


We 


ul 
Vy 


4 


A BILL ‘TO REMOVE THE POLICE FROM THE POLLS. 
The Elections must be | 


VERMILYE & 


BANKERS, 


Nes, 16 and 18 Nassau St. 


Bay and sell ON COMMISSION, for cash or on margin, 

all securities dealt in at the New York Stock Exchange. 
United States 4 per cent. Bonds, and all other issues 

of of ee eGovernment, bough bought and sold at market rates, 


TON, and on hand for imme- 
Called 5-208 bought or exchanged on favorable terms. 
Interest on deposits, subject to draft at sight. 


‘MARSHALL’S 
PREPARED CUBEBS 


And Cigarettes, 
-§ A Sure Remedy for Catarru, 
in the Heap, Astuma, 
‘Ball Diseasrs of the Turoar, 
3a -Fever, Foul Breath, &c. 
MES B. HORNER, 
nm Lane, N.Y.,U.S.A. 
by mall, post: | 
age prepaid; on receipt o 
Sold by Druggiste. 


FISHERMEN ! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
Send tor Price-List,1 naming your County and State. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


SleelVens 


SOLD MEDAL PAR'S EXPOSITION -1378 


Plated Ware - 


MAN UFACTURED BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Compaly, 


No, 46 East. 14th Street, 


‘UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
“YOUMAN’S. 


CELEBRATED HATS. 


ONLY CORRECT STYLE. 
719 and 1105 BROADWAY. 


ASGESTO 


Cem 


We CO, OLMAIDEN LANE, 


Sliver. Key-Winders, $9.90...... former price, $13 
Silver Stem-Winders, $13.70....former price, $18 
Gold Key-Winders as low B38 


.plains our plan of sending Single Watches without 
Address 


|TUBAL CAIN. 


| lars, apply to the Publishers, 


Coverings, } 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


AND A 


VISITORS’ GUIDE TO THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, | 
Bent by mail on of NINE 


THE BEST, THE CHEAPEST. j 


WALTHAM 


IN SOLID GOLD AND 80 SILVER CASES ONLY. 


‘NO BRASS, NICKBL, OR ‘OR PLATED CASES ARE 
EVER SOLD BY US. ~- 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 


Gold Stem-Winders as low as...... $50 


‘Write for our PRICE-LIST, which describes all the 
various grades and sizes, with prices of each, and ex- 


risk to ane pent of the country, no matter how remote. 


HOWARD & CO., 


264 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


' We send the Price-List free of postage to all who 
write for it, except to those who want to act as agents 
or those who ask for discounts. We have no agents, 
and make no discounts whatever. 


A GREAT OFFERING. 


1000 FRENCH FLOWER WREATHS, $1 00. 
1000 FRENCH-FLOWER-WREATHS, 1 50. 
1000 FRENCH FLOWER WREATHS, 2 00. 


THE LARGEST AND ONLY ENTIRE STOCK OF. 
REAL FRENCH FLOWERS 
- IN NEW. YORE 
JAMES T. BURNS & co.;* 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 12 East 14th St., bet. Broadway and Sth Avenue. 


ANTED.— ts for the finest 

ing ever published in this country 
steel in the hest of the art. t 
ns, who will give their entire time 
particulars and descriptive circu- 


BRADLEY & CO., 
66 North Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN 
REMARKABLE CURE 


are attracting 


REFER BY PERMISSION 


ve used and been 


ewes Drs. & 1113 Girard 


GIVES IMMEDIATE RELIEF, 


An Infallible Cure for’ PILES. 
_ Sold by all druggists. 25 cents per box. 
PREPARED BY 
DUNDAS DIOK & CO., M’f’g Chemists, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


i 


Sim ply patient to another, mended by 


Pilules have become the most ular —— 
of the =o Chills and all Mialari 

eases. 1d by 50 for 50 
See pamphiet Dr. . C. Moore on. Mal ” sent 
free on spattention, 68 Cortlandt street, New York. 
Mention this paper. Trial box Free to eny ‘Minister. 


«$$ Printing Press 


Prints cards &e. larger sizes 
ning and p leasure your own 


PRIVATE FAMILIES. 


ONE TO TWENTY- ONE STOPS. 


Plain and Elegant Oases. 


Prices, ‘not much more. than those of very inferior 


organs : 


$54, $66, $78, $84, $90, $99, $106, to $500 


upwards, . 


RENT. PAYS FOR THE ORGAN. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and circulars, containing 


LxrorMATION FOR OF CABINET OB 
Lom Orcans, Sent; Free. 


sty, 


R RENTED UN- 


VIENNA, 1873. 


“MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 00,, 164 Tremont Boston 46 East 14th Bt, (Union Square); New York; or 260 Wabash Ave., Ohicago. 


HIGHEST HONORS |. 


ONLY ORGANS AWARDED 


Awarded Two 


Orrictat ‘Report. — ‘The firm of Mason & 
Boston, United States, displayed the 
harmoniums (reed o 
instruments excel which has been accomplish 
‘| of this tiescription~ to time.’ — 

Oscar of ury From Switzer 


PROVED BEST 


BY AWARD OF 


For Thirteen Years, 


SUCH: ANY. 


igheat est Medals at Paris Ex- 
josition, 1878, 


the handsomest and best. 
s) of the entire eer} 


PHILADELPFHIA, 1876, 


Messrs. TEFFANY & Ce., 
Union Square, New Yerk, 
are Sole Agents for the 


| AMERICAN PEDOMETER. 


This instrument is the’ simplest, cheapest, most 
accurate and convenient walking gauge ever in- 
vented. It costs. far less than pedometers of 
foreign make, and is fast superneding’ them. 
There are two forms of index, one registering 
steps from 23 to 35 inches in length, and another 
adapted for Ladies and Children, registering, steps 
from 17 to 26 inches in length. There are also” 
two styles of nickel cases, one with open face, 
enamelled dial, and thick glass, at the price of 
Seven Dollars, and the other’ with Hunting Case 
and metal dial at FIVE DOLLARS. The 
short step index is made only in the latter style. 
The American Pedometer is sent m mail, ies 
paid, to any part of the country. | 


& co., 
Union Square, New York. 


FASHION 
QUALITY. 


Parties desiring to purchase the very best 
quality “only are ‘invited to imspect our large 
stock of finished Carriages, ap 
variety, especially designed for _ 


Spring and Summer 


Use, including the latest novelty in Pony Carts, 


for young ladies and clildrén,* 


“THE SCARBORO’. 


All Carriages fitted with the celebrated 


Rubber-Cushioned Axle,’ 


BREWSTER & CO. (of Broome St), 


 BRoaDWAY, 47th to 46th 
Only place of business. 


PHILIP HIGHFIELDS 


CELEBRATED 


ARCHERY. IMPLEMENTS © 


AND 


POPULAR TENNIS. 


COMPLETE SETS OF JEFFERIE’S TENNIS bom: 
$15, $20, $25, om $40, and $50. 
In concladin 


Maurice Thompson, 
tlemanly and enthusiastic archer, who, by nt his w 
h f ost and th 


rget arrows can half- equal those 
weapons made-by Philip Bi field, of London.” 
‘The “ Modern Rules” of Lawn. Tennis, Cloth, 2. 
The “ Modern acvewey ” Cloth and Gold, 25c. 
tainin 00 Iifustrations Goods 
Price, by 
SNYDER, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR AMERICA, 
- 124 Naseaa St., N.¥ 


Pogt-Office Box 2751. 
/GORHAM C0, 
Silversmiths, | 


Sterling Silver V Wares, 925-1000 
fine, of the highest character, and 
GORHAM PLATED WARES, the 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 

For sale by all first-class J ewellers 


| throughout the United States. 


Manufactories, Providence, R. | 
‘Wholesale, No.'37 Union Square. 


Men and.Bo 
a week. Address C, 8. HORTLE 
(Harvard University AcM.), 


CONGRESS WATER, 
Pronounced by Physicians and Connoisseurs to be the 
Purest Mineral Water Known. Nothing 

or Crude to irritate the Mticous Membrane, 


. Sold by all Druggists, Grocers, Hotels. i 
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TWO SPLENDID TROTTERS. 
_ In England the national sport of fox-hunting | aggravating in the quiet canter prescribed for | 
while in this country— —, pleasure-seekers in our large 


makes a nation of riders, 
_ im the Northern States at ving.| Heno 

is air” { America, even for the race-cour < : 
and of going short distances. We rarely hear We give on this page the portraits of two mag- | ances 

gen of “gad. | nificent trotters, both owned by gentlemen of this |'stalige prove him to be one of the most promis- 
* if they wish to go to the village or visit ms city. Edward, the property of Frank Work, | ing trotters in the country. 


“ EDWARD,” OWNED BY FRANK WORK, ESQ.—From « By Pacs, 


andhigh board fences make riding across coun- ocuama peers old, was by Mr. Work for 
try a forbidden luxury, and there is something | road driving after 8 


pvious achievements, which we have not 
y.record, showed him to be a horse of 


trotting horse is the greaf 


Jn the road since coming into Mr, Worx’s 


Esq., is a handsome chestnut gelding, of- property of H. Vanper- 
size and very stylish. This fine trotter, now a pit, Esq., is @ lightish red chestnut filly, with a 


= — 
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OWNED BY WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT, ESQ.—Faou Puotoararn. 


gé@ and endurance; and his perform- 


4 


small blaze in her face. She is a trifle over fif- 

teen hands, sound as a diamond, gentle and even- 
tempered, and of wonderful speed and endurance. 
Before her purchase by Mr. V anpErpiit she made 
the unprecedented time, fora four-year-old, of 
2.1746 on the Lexington (Kentucky) course. This 
was in October of last year. In Maud S.-Mr. 
VANDERBILT possesses one of the finest. and fast- 
est trotters of the day. Her action is exceeding- 
ly graceful, and in the race just mentioned she 
went over the course without a single skip. 
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out by the English 


company of Bris- 


“winter at Rupert 


scheme proposed by its founders 8 
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HARPER'S 


HUDSON BAY. - 


Hvupson Bay was 
discovered in 1610 


by Henry Hupson, 
who had been sent 


Russia Company 
in quest of a 
northwest 

round the Ameri- 
can continent; but 
his crew having 
mutinied, left him 
with his son.and 
seven’ other per- 
sons to perish in 
those seas which 
now bear his name. 
It was afterward 
more thoroughly 
explored by suc- 
cessive navigators 
employed by the 
same enterprising 
company, particu- 
larly by Burron in 
1612, by Lucas 
Fox and Tromas 
JaMEs in 1631, the 
former equipped 
by the English 
government, and 
the ‘latter by a 


tol merchants, and 
by Zacuarias GIL- 
LAM, in 1668, who 
was sent out by 


Cuartes IL at 


the solicitation of 
Prince Ruperr, 
and was assisted 
by two French 
merchants of Can- 
ada, named Der 
GRoSSELIERS, who 
had previously 
made a voyage 
from Quebec to 
the scene of this 
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CANOES, SHOWING T 


last 


River, where he 
built the first 
stone fort erected 
in the country, 
which he named 
Fort Charles, and 
provided it with 
a sufficient garri- 
son. Before his 
return the king 
had granted to 
Prince 
and certain lords, 
knights, and mer- 
chants aSsociated 
with him a char- 
ter, dated 1670, 
which he styled 
them “The Gov- 
ernor and Compa- 
ny of Adventurers 
trading from Eng- 
land to Hudson 
Bay,” and in con- 
sideration of their 


tion to Hudson 
Bay, in the north- 
west parts of 
America, for the 
discovery of a new 
passage into the 
South Sea, and 
for the finding of 
some trade for 
furs, minerals, and 
other considerable 
commodities, and 
of their having 
made by such their 
undertakings such 
discoveries as did 
encourage them to 
proceed further in 
pursuance of the 
said design, by 
means whereof 
there might prob-. 
ably arise great 
advan to the 
king and his king- 
dom,” absolutely 
céded to the said 
undertakers “ the 
whcle trade and 
commerce of those 
seas, etc., in what- | 
soever latitude 
they might be, which are situated within the en- 
trance of Hudson Straits, together with all the 
countries upon the coasts and confines of the said 
seas, straits, etc., so that they alone should have 
the right of trading thither; and whosoever 
should saan her right, and be found selling 
or buying wi the said boundaries, should be 
arrested, and all'their merchandise be confiscated, 
so that one-half should belong to the king and 
the other half to the Hudson Bay Company.” 
The career of this organization has in some senses 
been a checkered-one; but in the main the vast 
i uc- 


1 1714 
the Company lost possession of its territory, 
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the settlements then existing being occupied by 
the French. Again, in 1783, a combination of 
traders gave rise to what was known as the 
“Northwest Company.” Great rivalry ensued 
between the two organizations, but the latter, not 
being successful, was in 1821 merged into the 
Hudson Bay Company, as much for the ee aeons 
of end between different 
agents as for any r purpose. e latter ex- 
isted as a monopoly and a semi-sovereigh power 
until 1869, when its rights to all the territory 
held under its charter were t up, under im- 


rial authority, by the Dominion of Canada. | 
however, did not affect the Company's con- |: 


trol of the trading interests of the territory, 


HE LONG DOUBLE-BLADED PADDLE. 


RIVER. 


The immense extent of the over which 
the Hudson Bay Company carries on its trade, and 


2500 phical miles; from the King’s Posts. 
to the Peliy Banks is further than from Paris to 
Samarcand, The area of country under its im- 
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glance. From Pembina, on the Red River, to purpose of selling & 
Fort Ap ritish residents 
ort Anderson, on the Mackenzie, is as great a : 
| distance as from London to Mecca ; the space be- | 
| tween the Company’s post at Sault Ste. Marie and | 
Fort Sim | 
| on the measures more than | 
- 
Th 1s 4,500,000 square miles, ; | 
or more than one-third 
‘ greater than the whole a drawn from the | 
extent inci bay through 
| of Europe. There are four principal sta- | Rainy Lake 


jana t the wooded rtion 
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chiefly fish, which are found abundantly in the 
numerous lakes and rivers. Deer, though pur- 
sued with activity, form a i resource, 
rendered more so by the improvidence which pre- 
vents the hunter from laying up any store of 
food. ‘A party have been known, after spearing 
a vast number of these animals in their spring 
and autumn excursions, merely to cut out the 
tongues, and allow the carcasses to float down 
the nearest river, though fully aware that two or 
three months later they would be exposed to the 
utmost extremities of famine. 


— 


thi 


infirm are frequently left there while the rest are 
employed in hunting. The directors have made 
great efforts to introduce vaccination, but have 
encountered great difficulties through the super- 
stitious prejudices of the people. 

Among the natives about Hudson Bay the Es- 
quimaux afford an interesting study to the trav- 
eller who has an interest in northern aborigin- 
al character. The stories that are told of the 
first attempts of the missionaries to convert 
them have many of them: their amusing side. 
On one occasion the missionaries fancied they 
had a co-laborer in a woman named Mixax. This 


uimau female, together with h 
taken prisoner during a content bel 
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The mild char- 
acter ascribed to 
this race was 
found by no means 
uniformly {sup- 
ported, for even 
murders among 
themselves were 
not unfrequent. 
the 
husband of Mz1- 

, KaK, was both a 
covjurer and a 
ruffian, and on a 
journey he killed 
two of his com- 
panions with the 
view, as it was sup- 
posed, of seizing 
and selling their 
wives.. Polygamy 
was usually prac- 
ticed to the utmost 
extent of the hus- 
band’s means, and 
while it was con. 
sidered as con- 
ferring dignity, it 
yielded .a sure 
profit, as the wives 
worked hard. 
Peter, one of 
their earliest con- 
verts, having con- 
structed a kayak 
—a peculiar craft 
like that shown in 
our engraving— 
the. missionaries 
were dismayed to 
learn that he had 
taken unto him- 
self four wives, 


mother and daugh- 
ter. On receiving 
a solemn remon- 
strance, he admit- 


his sin, yet, could 
not be induced to 
quit it, hecause 
without this num- 
ber of hands he 
‘could not manage 
a boat. One of 
our engravings 
shows the Esqui- 
mau as he builds 
his snow hut, or 
iglow, using only 
a long broad-blad- 
ed knife to evs and 


blocks ; another 
shows him with 
his team of dogs 
either resting aft- 
er a journey, or 
considering when 
: he shall start out 
upon one. 


if 


ulation in the 
neighborhood © of 


? 


tween the Europeans and natives, and was carried 
to London. Being a very intelligent person, she 
was much impressed with the superior benefits of 
civilized life, and seemed anxious to communicate 
some of them to her countrymen, and desired a 
certain missionary whom she had known in Lab- 
rador to establish a mission in the province from 
which she came. This was accomplished, and 
when Mrcax returned to her own country her as- 
sistance was counted upon in the good cause. 
The poor woman, however, had great 
fame as a magician, and on one occasion the mis- 
sionaries, happening to lodge under her roof, had 
the affliction of hearing the house resound with 
her savage incantations during the whole night. 


Hudson Bay has, 
of course, been 
drawn there. by 
the fur .trade, 
which includes 
nearly every valu- 
able fur - bearing 
animal in the 
world. Formerly 
the beaver was 
the main. staple 
of the fur trade, 
not owing to the 
value of its skin, 
which in propor- 
tion to its size is 
inferior to that of 
the marten and 
sea-otter, but from 
its abundance and 
the use made ot 
it in the once pop- 
ular beaver -hat. 
Nowadays it yields 
precedence to the 
seal. The beaver 
appears to be in- 
digenous in 
the northern parts 
of this continent, 
though in settled. 
countries, and 


to private hunters, 
it is nearly exter- 
minated. 
Hunting, of 
course, forms the 
only interest at 
Hudson .Bay, and 


| unless the visitor has a keen taste for this sport, 


theré is little attraction for him in this part of 
North America. The simple business of trapping 
animals and preparing their skins for market does 
not admit of much in the,way of progress and nov- 
elty. Life among Esquimaux and Indians is agree- 
able to those only who enjoy a return to primitive 
simplicity. Civilization is left behind, and the few 
white men in the Company’s service lead a sort of 
pioneer life, in which, however, there seems to be 
no p and no improvement. Mr. H. M. Ros- 
INSON, in an article on the “ Honorable Hudson Bay 
Company,” published in thie latest issue of Har- 
per’s Magazine, tells us: “ At most of the interior 
posts time moves slowly, and change is almost un- 


two of whom were 


ted and bewailed™ 


shape the frozen . 


The foreign pop- 3 


even in those open’ 
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Com; erves as a hospital, to which they re: 
pany serves as & hospital, to w ry resort ie 
during sickness, and are supplied with food and 
edicine. When wi iseased | | 
medicine. en winter arrives, the diseased and e 


